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COMMENTARY 


Morats anp Man. With this number of BLackrriaRs we 
begin the publication of a series of articles on some contem- 
porary moral dilemmas. They relate to personal—as distinct 
from public—problems, and it might at first seem that 
generalisation can do little to resolve conflicts which are a 
matter for the individual conscience. The moral law does not 
alter, nor does the compassion of Christ. But it grows ever 
more necessary to insist that the immutability of moral prin- 
ciples, which the Church proclaims, goes with the fullest 
recognition that men live in a society—indeed are often at 
its mercy—which makes their Christian obedience hard if 
not heroic. This is especially true of the fundamental discip- 
line of Christian marriage, for a social sacrament demands 
a truly social setting to make its function fruitful. This 
means, for instance, that the provision of adequate housing 
is a moral and not a merely political matter. It can seem 
heartless in a professional moralist to reiterate the unchang- 
ing law when the structure of society is increasingly organ- 
ised to make its acceptance, humanly speaking, impossible. 

But within the human personality itself, though here the 
modifying factors of environment must not be exaggerated, 
there are actual and taxing problems which reflect accurately 
enough the conflicts of the age in which we live, A simple 
repetition of traditional Christian maxims is scarcely enough 
to counteract the erosive effect of a secular world, and a 
Catholic education which fails to take account of the immense 
and powerful factors working within the society it seeks to 
redeem can scarcely hope to achieve its purpose. 

Doubtless the presuppositions of a welfare state and the 
too easily accepted diagnoses of the psychologists have done 
much to make resistance difficult, but it is only within the 
boundaries of the world we know—a place on the map and 
a moment in time—that concrete moral judgment can 
operate. What is right does not alter, but the capacity to see 
it so, to feel its imperative demand, is constantly affected by 
the pressure of life within a given and inescapable social 
order. 
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Those who believe it is only the Catholic view of man 
and of his vocation that can bring happiness or hope in the 
end have a special responsibility in avoiding temerarious and 
easy judgments. Thus Mr Evelyn Waugh in his Love 
Among the Ruins finds all too ready a prey for his satire in 
the exaggerations of what he imagines a future welfare state 
will be like. It is easy to laugh, but is it always profitable? 
The tragedy in which Catholics as well as everyone else must 
be increasingly involved is the tragedy of society as such, and 
a recall to the constants of the moral law cannot exclude 
sympathy for those—and Catholics are often enough among 
them—who are pitifully ill-equipped to discern the fallacies 
of a secular paradise. The diagnosis of our discontents must 
go deeper than laughter at what is ludicrous, and Pharisees 
and publicans have a permanent place in the Gospel and in 
its extension through the centuries of Christian life. 

A sense of moral superiority, therefore, can never be a sub- 
stitute for moral teaching, and teaching in its turn demands 
a respect for the one who is being taught. That respect means 
not the condoning of inadequacy or failure, but it must mean 
an understanding of the social and individual setting in which 
alone the moral law comes into play. 

The need is to see beyond the premisses of a moral syllog- 
ism, to penetrate the concrete and human situation in which 
it must be lived. That does not mean the minimising of the 
law, the excusing of its betrayal, but it does mean a patience 
in judgment, a capacity to share another’s burdens at least 
in intention and desire. No doubt the spectacular success of 
Thomas Merton’s books is due to his dramatic presentation 
of one answer to the terrible conflicts that are driving West- 
ern man to a neurotic despair. And those who can make the 
choice, who can elect for silence, are fortunate indeed. But 
the millions remain, and their need remains and is not met 
by satire or by sublimation. Even in their misery, most of 
all in the misery that inevitably comes with the full know- 
ledge of their failure on their own, separate and beyond the 
community of grace, they can begin to hope. That is what 
the Gospel is about and that is the situation the Church exists 
to serve. But it must be seen to be so, redeeming the times 
and every man’s need. 
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MORAL DILEMMAS 
1. The Muddled Marriage 


GERALD VANN, 0.P. 


NE of the pastoral problems which loom very large 
in these days is that of the Catholics who, having 


entered upon a marriage which the Church cannot 
recognise as such, then find themselves tortured in mind by 
their consequent separation from the sacramental life of the 
Church, and long to return to it but see no way of doing so. 
What is to be done for them? How are they to be advised? 
It is as useless as it is heartless to say simply that they 
have only themselves to blame: that they sinned in con- 
tracting a marriage which is no marriage at all, and that the 
Church will receive them back when, and only when, they 
renounce it. In practice this is harmful, since it may well 
drive them completely and finally away from the Church. In 
theory it is bad theology, because it simplifies what is in 
reality complex, and refuses to face all the facts of a human 
situation. Ethics is not an exact science, precisely because its 
business is with the complexities and untidiness of human 
action in the concrete; and indeed the ultimate ethical judg- 
ment, as to what A is to do here and now, is not a question of 
science merely but of art, the art of prudence. We might 
well recall here some wise words of M. Maritain: ‘Some 
people imagine that morality measures our actions, not in the 
light of the just human ends which they ought to be aiming 
at in the given circumstances, but by a forest of abstract 
formulae which life must copy like a book. .. . In reality the 
principles of morals are not theorems or idols: they are the 
supreme rules governing a concrete activity the aim of which 
is something to be done in certain definite circumstances, and 
governing it through more proximate rules and above all 
through the rules, which are never set down in advance, of 
the virtue of prudence. . . . They do not seek to devour 
human life; they are there to build it up.’? 
In the first place, we have to be very cautious in speaking 
of a situation of this sort as simply the result of the sin of 


1 Humanisme Intégral, pp. 221-2. 
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the person concerned. Objectively wrong, yes; but subjec- 
tively the action may have been good, or at least, and more 
probably, have had quite a lot of goodness mixed up in it. 
There are no doubt some who, faced with a choice between 
a forbidden marriage and the Church, leave the Church with 
hardly a qualm and with a serene finality: with them this 
article is not concerned. Sometimes it can be due to a momen- 
tary aberration; sometimes to a period of agnosticism, 
atheism, communism, which later on is seen to have been 
itself an aberration. Sometimes the motive is quite simply 
a very human inability to give up the love and the happiness 
involved; and sometimes perhaps quite simply an inability 
to make the other human being concerned suffer—and even 
where such a tenderness and generosity of heart is but one 
element in a complex of motivations it must command our 
respect and sympathy, and, however misguided objectively 
speaking, must surely do much to redeem the situation in 
the eyes of God. 

None the less, the lover of ‘theorems and idols’ will argue, 
the situation is a sinful one, and the only right course of 
action is therefore to give it up: a refusal to do so will only 
show that the lament for the lost sacramental life of the 
Church is in fact insincere. Far from it: the essential fact 
we have to face is that the situation is one to which there is 
no perfect solution. To continue in it is to sin; but to abandon 
it may also be to sin. This is most obvious if there are child- 
ren: who, having been brought into the world, have a right 
to their parents’ love and care, to a home and a family life. 
But even apart from that, a contract has been entered into, 
which is none the less a contract because in the eyes of the 
Church it is not a matrimonial contract. True, there have 
been moralists who have not shrunk from asserting that a 
contract which is immoral is therefore invalid, not binding: 
a supremely abhorrent example of the kind of abstract 
theorising which pays no attention to the human realities of 
a human situation, and so falsifies the situation. Contract or 
no contract, the fact is that one human being has taken upon 
himself the care and responsibility for another human being, 
has profoundly changed another human life, and another 
human heart; and he cannot now simply shuffle out of his 
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>. ene or pretend that all this never really happened 
at all. 

You have, then, let us say, a marriage which cannot for 
one reason or another be put right by the Church, and in 


which the non-Catholic will not agree to abstention from 


sexual intercourse: what is the Catholic to do?? 

The first thing to be made quite clear is surely this: that 
the situation necessarily precludes full communion in the 
Church’s life but does not necessarily preclude closeness to 
God. The contrite heart, we know, God will not despise: it 
is precisely the contrition which brings the soul close to 
God.’ But how, it may be asked, can a soul be close to God 
if the sin continues? To which the answer is: because though 
the sin continues, it continues in a deep sense @ contre-coeur, 
unwillingly. (To be thus unwilled it is not of course neces- 
sary that on another level it should not be desired and en- 
joyed: the only necessity is that, if conditions permitted, it 
would in fact be foregone.) The situation here is similar to 
that of the man who is battling, unsuccessfully, against an 
habitual failing: and who, though he continues to sin, grows 
in the love of God by the very fact of his battling for God’s 
sake. But will not this constant contrariety of wills and 
desires, this division of loyalties, set up an intolerable psycho- 
logical tension and produce neuroses and so forth? Yes, 
indeed, it easily may; and it is just here that pastoral care 
is SO necessary. 

The situation does not preclude closeness to God: it may 
indeed produce it; but only if certain conditions are fulfilled. 


2 The pastor cannot of course condone, still less encourage, the continuance 
of things which are sinful. What he can do, and what if he is a realist he 
must do, is to accept the facts as they are and then go on from there to see 
what can be done to make the best of a bad job—or, rather, to bring good 
out of the evil. 


3 Between the complete apathy of the lapsed Catholic who ‘couldn’t care 
less’ and the burning longing to return to the sacraments of one who has 
really found faith and love and been overwhelmed by them, there is of 
course an infinite variety of degrees of sincerity and insincerity, of fervour 
and carelessness. It is for the pastor to judge as best he can of each case as 
it comes to him, and to plan accordingly. In this article, however, we are 
concerned, as seems right, primarily with those of the depth and strength 
of whose sincerity and sorrow there is no question, 
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The first is constant prayer. The prayer of sorrow, of 
course: sorrow for having created this situation, and for the 
continuing evil in it; but also, equally, the prayer of accept- 
ance. The situation is due perhaps to a mixture of motives, 
good and evil; and now it means for you partly great happi- 
ness and joy and partly great unhappiness and sorrow; and 
the texture of your daily life within the situation will be 
similarly compounded of good and evil: it is this mixture, 
this untidiness and muddle, that you must put into God’s 
hands—he will not repudiate it, who takes upon himself the 
sin of the world, Then, having so begged God to have care 
of it, and at the same time having accepted it back from his 
hands in the sense of seeing it as something you must live 
through as your way, however tortuous, to him, you may 
hope to achieve a certain tranquillity of soul: accepting the 
joy, simply, as it comes to you, but also not trying to evade 
the sorrow. 

Secondly, it is essential not to be led, by the fact of the 
one continuing infringement of God’s law, into thinking it 
useless to try to keep God’s law in general. On the contrary, 
the attitude must be: since I am hailing in this, at least I 
will make every effort to do God’s will in everything else, 
and to do it more fully, more perfectly, every day. 

Thirdly, the prayer of sorrow must be constantly associated 
with the thought of God’s mercy and with the hope that 
goes with it. A holy Russian Staretz, praying to be shown 
the way to humility, was told by our Lord: Keep thy mind 
in hell, and despair not. And the Theologia Germanica 
explains the first part of the sentence for us: ‘Christ’s soul 
must needs descend into hell, before it ascended into heaven. 
So must also the soul of man, . . . When a man truly per- 
ceiveth and considereth himself, who and what he is, and 
findeth himself utterly vile and wicked, and unworthy of all 
the comfort and kindness that he hath ever received from 
God, or from the creatures, he falleth into such a deep abase- 
ment and despising of himself, that he thinketh himself 
unworthy that the earth should bear him, and it seemeth to 
him reasonable that all creatures in heaven and earth should 
rise up against him. . . . And it seemeth to him that he shall 
be eternally lost and damned, and a footstool to all the devils 
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in hell, and that this is right and just. . .. And therefore 
also he will not and dare not desire any consolation or 
release, either from God’ or from any creature that is in 
heaven or on earth; but he is willing to be unconsoled and 
unreleased, and he doth not grieve over his condemnation 
and sufferings... [but only over] his own guilt and wicked- 
ness. ... This is what is meant by true repentance for sin. 
And he who in this present time entereth into this hell, 
entereth afterward into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

Afterward: but it is not a question simply of one state 
following upon another. The one is the effect of the other. 
The darkness is creative. It is essential—and this is the 
fourth point—that this should be made clear. It is here that 
the way to a fuller tranquillity can be found; but much more 
than that, it is this above all that brings good out of the evil 
—and a good, as we shall see, which might never otherwise 
have been achieved. 

To attempt all this is a formidable undertaking, needing 
all the help available. And is all help from the Church to 
be denied? It need not be so; and surely ought not to be so. 
It is just here that a wise and understanding pastor can do 
so much. Anything that will give a sense of not being wholly 
cut off from the Church, of not fighting a lone battle, will 
be invaluable. For instance, the sacrament of penance is 
unhappily ruled out;,but would it not be a great help, in 
default of it, to go sometimes—and preferably regularly— 
to a priest and to kneel and pray the prayer of sorrow and 
receive his blessing? Again, though the sacramental absolu- 
tion is ruled out, there is no reason why the advice which 
is so often sought in the confessional need be. And while 
nothing can be done which might seem to give approval 
to the situation, there is every reason for giving private 
encouragement to be faithful to the Mass and the other 
church services and to prayer. 

In ways such as these the people concerned can be helped 
to turn what otherwise might seem just a hopeless and in- 
soluble muddle into something creative and valuable. Cer- 
tainly, as their numbers increase more and more so the need 
of a constructive policy for them becomes more and more 
imperative. To leave them without help and without hope 
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is to run the risk of losing them for ever for the Church; 
to help them with wise and sympathetic guidance and 
encouragement today may be to produce saints for God 
tomorrow. For in this valley of tears it is perhaps only rarely 
that holiness is fashioned out of the radiance of unspoilt 
innocence, being more commonly, through God’s power and 
mercy, made out of the darkness, the fumblings, the falls, 
the tears, the confusions, of hearts which, if they do not for 
many long years learn to live wisely, at least learn, perhaps 
despite themselves, to live deeply. 

Felix culpa, says the Church of the original sin, since out 
of the evil came so much good which otherwise would not 
have been possible. And so it can be also of personal sin. 
Perhaps it may be argued that the Church’s pastoral care 
should be given to those who are faithful, or to those who 
have not yet heard the Gospel, rather than to those who 
having heard have rejected, But this is not the emphasis we 
find in the Gospel itself. Was the elder brother justified 
when he grumbled at the feastings for the prodigal? Is it 
unfair to all those who plod heavily but doggedly along all 
their lives trying to keep the commandments, that the Good 
Thief should be promised instant paradise? Is it logical that 
there should be more rejoicing in heaven over one sinner 
doing penance than over ninety-nine who need not penance? 
Is it right that the flock should be left to fend for itself while 
the Shepherd goes to search for the one sheep that is lost? 
Why should it be said of the ‘woman who was a sinner’ that 
‘many sins shall be forgiven her because she has loved 
much’? 

Felix culpa: the answer is always the same. The prodigal, 
after his exile and his penury, would love his father and his 
home far more deeply than his self-satisfied brother who had 
never left them. If the Good Thief was thus promised para- 
dise it was not in virtue of some abrogation of ordinary 
divine justice, but because heaven was already in his heart; 
because he had found on his cross a love which transformed 
him in a way it would never perhaps have done had he lived 
a respectable, conventional life. The lost sheep will there- 
after cling the more closely to the Shepherd for having 
known what it means to be lost. St Peter is made the Rock 
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on which the Church is built, and is three times invited to 
declare his love for Christ, after having three times denied 
him, because out of the sin came a creative sorrow which 
gave him a depth and passion of love for his Master which 
he would otherwise never have known. And if love covers 
a multitude of sins it is not in virtue of some sort of divine 
pretence that the evil is not there, but simply because the 
evil has, through the power of creative sorrow, become the 
stuff out of which the love is made: a love which can only 
be known to those who, having lost God, come to under- 
stand—and therefore to long for with all their hearts— 
what they have lost. — 

There is one other thing which perhaps may be said. The 
supreme longing of the Catholic in these cases is that his 
love of God and his human love may somehow come to be 
completely compatible. Should he not be told, then, that 
if in the ways described he keeps close to God, and accepts 
the suffering he has brought on himself as a form of creative 
expiation, God in his mercy will make this the means to the 
end desired: that through it, in the end, his partner may 
come to share his faith and his love? 

‘The people who sat in darkness have seen a great light.’ 
It is surely a supremely important part of the pastoral office 
today to see that the people who sit in ¢his darkness shall, 
through it, come to see the Light Inaccessible—for them 
inaccessible in so specially tragic a sense—and shall not lose 
sight of it until such time as, their problem resolved, God 
may take them wholly to himself. 


‘A PILLAR IN THE TEMPLE’ 
The Life and Letters of St Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153) 


AELRED SQuiRE, 0.P. 


F the diffusion of his works and the range of his 
inten is to be taken as any guide, St Bernard was 
beyond question the most outstanding figure in the 
Europe of his day. Certainly among the schoolmen, no 
teacher ever had so many devoted disciples, no single 
preacher so fired the imagination of thousands, there was no 
one whose moral drive was so potent a fact in the lives of 
men of every degree. There were saints of the towns and 
saints of the country, saints of the court and the schoolroom: 
Bernard spoke to the world. Even to this day, when all 
allowance has been made for the misfortunes of time, of fire 
and casual destruction, a tangible witness to his power could 
be assembled in sackloads of manuscripts from the greater 
libraries, and those who have merely a nodding acquaintance 
with the available materials will know why Mabillon, that 
indefatigable scholar, doubted if any single individual were 
capable of coping with the task of collation. Available in 
print by 1475, although we still await anything like that 
critical edition which the great Maurist was content to leave 
for another generation, St Bernard’s works have never 
ceased to be re-edited and translated right up to 1953, the 
eighth centenary of his death. Among the many volumes and 
essays devoted to Bernard in the present year, the Rev. 
Bruno Scott James has given us an English translation of 
the letters‘ and the familiar biography by Dr Watkin 
Williams has been reprinted.” 
Since both in his brief introduction and his rather slight 
apparatus Fr Scott James is clearly making no claim to pro- 
vide an edition for scholars it would be out of place to 


1 The Letters of St Bernard of Clairvaux, translated and edited by Bruno 
Scott James. (Burns Oates; 42s.) All references to the letters use the 
enumeration in this edition. 

2 S$ Bernard of Clairvaux, by Watkin Williams, (Manchester University 
Press; 28s.) 
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approach his text from a critical point of view.’ What he 
has done is to provide the general reader with a consistently 
living and attractive translation which will enable him to 
sit down and get, from several lengthy sessions, a first-hand 
impression of a man who appears to erupt like a volcano, 
pouring out on every hand an inundation of words. For this 
is undoubtedly the way to read the letters. Bernard is his 
own best biographer and it is inevitable that by comparison 
Watkin Williams’ Life seems more remarkable for its 
devoted assembly of details than for sureness of outline or 
breadth of vision. The chapters on the expansion of Clair- 
vaux and the rapid multiplication of daughter houses— 
sixty-five foundations in little more than half as many years 
—are characteristic of the work of a man who spared no 
pains, just as the discussion of the dispute with Abelard, 
though inadequate, is at least free from partiality and preten- 
tiousness. But the overall impression is confused, and until 
another English life can supersede this one the letters, un- 
adorned, are a safer guide; though not, it must be admitted, 
an altogether balanced one. 


For there are so many sides to Bernard’s character, and 
while his letters reveal clearly the broad outlines of his 
multifarious activity—the interventions in countless epis- 
copal and abbatial elections, the healing of the papal schism, 
the preaching of the second Crusade, the battle with Abelard 
—they are from the nature of the case representative of his 
genius as a leader and prophet rather than as father of a 
host of spiritual children. All the time there are, of course, 
hints of the Bernard of the sermons and the treatises, as for 
instance in letter 12 which reads almost like a draft for, or 
summary of, the De Diligendo Deo, or again in letter 109. 


3 One or two points may however be noted in passing. A much fuller index 
of subject matter is a pressing need. The Latin sources could have been 
indicated with a good deal more clarity, and the footnote on page 338 
would appear to make no sense at all. Letter 391 is, as stated, identical with 
letter 363 in the Benedictine edition, except for an additional paragraph 
which is therefore not represented in this translation. In letter 177 to St 
Ailred of Rievaulx the phrase ‘ubi magis discitur silere quam loqui’, very 
relevant to the sense, is omitted. In the comparative numerical index nos. 
428, 430, 444, 452, 433 have their equivalents in the new translation 
expressed in a different (and misleading) manner, 
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But these could not be called typical. As a whole, to use a 
metaphor dear to Bernard, they witness to the fecundity of 
Lia rather than the embraces of Rachel and to a conception 
in anguish both of body and soul. ‘I am a sort of modern 
chimaera’, he says in a letter to a Carthusian, ‘neither cleric 
nor layman, I have kept the habit of a monk but I have long 
ago abandoned the life. I do not wish to tell you what I dare 
say you have heard from others: what I am doing, what 
are my purposes, through what dangers I pass in the world, 
or rather down what precipices I am hurled. If you have not 
heard, enquire and then according to what you hear, give 
your advice and the support of your prayers.’ It would seem 
that it was a peculiar combination of supernatural gifts and 
natural circumstances which thrust into a whirlpool of 
activity this handsome and delicate youth who as a novice 
had been so recollected that he had not known how many 
windows there were in the church. For it is so easy to accept 
the fact of Bernard’s voluminous correspondence without 
realising that its very existence needs a more than ordinary 
explanation. 

In his twelfth sermon on the Canticle St Bernard remarks 
on the fact that, although the women ran early with their 
spices to the tomb, Christ had risen before their arrival. 
‘Perhaps’, he says, ‘the Lord Jesus was unwilling for the 
mixture prepared for him to be used on his dead body that 
he might keep it for his living one. For the Church, which 
eats the living bread that came down from heaven, is living. 
She is Christ’s more precious body and every Christian 
knows that his other body was given over to death that this 
one might not taste death. This is the one he wants anointed 
and cherished; it is this one’s weak members he wishes to be 
soothed with extra special remedies. So he kept for himself 
the precious ointments when, forestalling the time and 
hastening the glory, he did not so much evade as instruct 
the devotion of the women. He declined to be anointed, but 
as foregoing, not despising it; not refusing the service, but 
delaying its accomplishment.’ It is this realisation which is 
for Bernard the result of those holy and happy visits to the 
wine-cellar of contemplation. ‘For if?, he says in another 
place, ‘anyone were suffered in prayer to penetrate so far 
B 
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into the hidden things of God that he later returned on fire 
with divine love, burning with zeal for justice and fervent 
beyond measure in every spiritual deed and duty so that he 
could say “My heart grew hot within me and in my medita- 
tion a fire broke out”: when, I say, such an one begins from 
very fullness of charity to overflow with a good and saving 
surfeit of the wine of gladness he has clearly been admitted 
to the wine-cellar.” 

Such passages as these are surely the true background to 
all the reproving, entreating, rebuking of the letters. ‘Pardon 
me, I pray you’, he writes on one occasion, ‘for my nature 
is such that I am consumed with zeal for your house. I 
cannot bear to see such holiness as yours tarnished if there is 
anything I can do to prevent it.” It would be perfectly 
possible to read isolated letters and feel that here was a 
sharp-tongued tyrant without restraint or compassion, Even 
were this view not belied by the numerous examples of 
religious and others in difficulties who fled to Bernard as a 
refuge, the burden of the whole body of his correspondence 
is unmistakable. There can be no saint on whose feast the 
epistle and gospel for a Doctor of the Church is more fit- 
tingly read. Phrases from the Office ever and again spring 
naturally to mind. And when in fact the fire broke out in 
Bernard, giving him not so much a canonical as a charismatic 
eminence in the Church, there was ready to hand the, at that 
time, unique machinery of the first really centralised re- 
ligious Order through which avenues of communication were 
opened up to him all over Europe. One discerns that his 
sources of information were more efficient and more reliable 
than those of the Papal Curia of his day, and the letters are 
constantly referring to the arrival and departure of messen- 
gers. ‘There are not secretaries in all Clairvaux for the needs 
of your servant’,® he tells the pope. 

It must have required an unbelievable integrity not to 
abuse such unprecedented power. Yet one of the really im- 
pressive facts about the letters is the consistency with which 
the advice Bernard gives is dictated by a disinterested devo- 
4 In Cantica. Sermo XLIX. 


5 Letter 326. 
6 Letter 329. 
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tion to the Church. Writers have sometimes talked as though 
he had made it his business to sweep the flower of contem- 
porary youth into the monasteries, but while it is true that 
the phenomenal expansion of the Cistercians did for a period 
produce this effect, it would be hard to quote a single 
occasion on which Bernard encouraged anyone already hold- 
ing an ecclesiastical office to renounce it for cloistered quiet. 
The little group of letters to Oger may be taken as represen- 
tative of his customary attitude on this point (and, incident- 
ally, of the qualities of the present translation). ‘Better tell 
the truth and admit that your own quiet pleased you more 
than labouring for the benefit of others. I don’t wonder at it, 
I admit that I feel the same way myself but that should not 
please you too much . . . you have preferred your own will 
to the designs of God, choosing quiet for yourself rather than 
the work for which he had selected you.’’ Examples in this 
vein could be multiplied. They show that William of St 
Thierry’s opening words in the Vita Prima have something 
more than a poetic justness about them.® It was as though 
the Church had, through Bernard, blossomed again in his 
own day with the ancient loveliness of apostolic graces. St 
Bernard, he tells us, read the Scriptures in their entirety and 
in order, often and gladly, drinking from the fountain at 
its source. It may be that, because he was so filled with the 
Scriptures, in him the Scriptures were fulfilled. The Spirit 
moved again over the chaotic waters where heaven and earth 
are mingled. The heavenly mind went up, the earth of 
human frailty sank down, and the tree which God had 
planted stood between, that waters might descend in season 
from above and the lost rhythm of seedtime and harvest be 
restored as at the beginning. A tree, and a pillar, ‘a strong 
pillar of the whole Church’ as Peter the Venerable calls 
Bernard in a characteristically gracious letter. ‘He that shall 
overcome, I will make him a pillar in the temple of my 
God.’ 

7 Letter go. 

8 In a volume of essays in French, St Bernard, Homme a’Eglise (Desclée 
de Brouwer), an article of P. Camille Hontoir develops the thought sug- 
gested in the foregoing paragraphs, and a brief contribution by Etienne 
Gilson on St Bernard’s attitude to theology may also be mentioned as 
particularly valuable. 
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HILAIRE BELLOC: A NURSERY VIEW 
RENEE Haynes 


ROM what a man is, springs all that he does. The 
Pee Hilaire Belloc, a person of very much larger 
than life size, a natural portent, vivid, roaring, and 
exciting as a thunderstorm, was present to me long before I 
knew anything about his work, even the Moral Alphabet 
and the Bad Child’s Book of Beasts which were kept in the 
back drawing-room and later filled us with a fearful joy as 
intense as that inspired by their creator. He had always been 
there: a grown man who liked children, and who could be 
observed with delicious awe to behave very badly, according 
to the standards of Nanny. We did not then know he had 
created an entirely apocryphal legend that there hung in our 
quiet rationalist nursery a card bearing the words, illumin- 
ated like a text, ‘No Rot About God’; but we were acutely 
conscious that he did many other agreeably outrageous 
things. He shouted with laughter whenever he felt like it; 
he sometimes sang in the street as he walked along; he went 
into pubs; and once there was talk of his being tried in a 
court of justice for something he had put in a paper, talk 
which led me to visualise him as chained by the leg in a dark 
stone cell in the Tower of London, with a jailer looking in 
once a day to bring him a stale loaf and a jug (the large 
white enamelled sort used in bathrooms) of tap-water. This 
must have been at the time of the Marconi case libel action. 
He had always been there; yet the natural self-centred- 
ness of childhood made him seem real only when he flashed 
through our humdrum ambience like a shooting star. To go 
to King’s Land where he lived under the downs was for 
the first time to perceive him as a giant with a house, a 
family, a way of living quite independent of our own, con- 
tinuing when we were not there to see. It is strange that a 
man who perforce spent so much of his time away from it, 
sailing, walking, travelling abroad, should have made his 
home so completely the focus and expression of himself; yet 
so it seemed in its first impact on a child, as in every reitera- 
tion of that impact. Of the first impression much is unfor- 
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gettable: the arrival after a long drive through a dazzling 
June day full of dust and the smell of beans in flower; the 
sight of the grey windmill, and of a white horse, an almost 
heraldic horse, his legs from the knee downwards hidden in 
the glittering yellow of buttercups; someone coming through 
the heat to the garden gate; the inside of the house, dark 
and cool and kind; and Mr Belloc trilling French R’s as he 
talked, gigantically vehement and gay, over a luncheon 
where the salt was gros-sel. 

Apart from these sharply recollected moments it is hard to 
tell how much of this early remembrance of King’s Land has 
been overlaid and enriched with later knowledge. The white 
horse certainly recurred. He or another stood regardant 
on a field or there twenty years afterwards, and later still. 
_ There were at all times three focal points around which the 
life of the household flowed in intersecting circles: the long 
dark dining-room table, thought to have come from some 
pre-Reformation monastic refectory, at which people sat to 
eat, drink, laugh, tell stories and argue; the hearth in the 
living-room where logs burned and piles of dried lavender 
lay ready for someone to thrust a flower-head into the flame 
and twirl sparks and scented smoke into the candle-dusk that 
darkened into blackness by the bookshelves along the oppo- 
site wall; and upstairs, past the crucifix nailed over a door 
so low that all grown men must bow their heads to go 
through, the Blessed Sacrament in the room made into a 
chapel. 

To enter King’s Land was to become conscious, very often 
without clearly formulating it, not only of the presence of 
Faith, cleansing and healing the painful distortions of human 
vision, and setting everything in its right perspective, but 
also of something ancient and good in the pattern of purely 
natural things; almost as if one entered a household imbued 
= the archaic inevitable rightness of something in a fairy- 
tale. 

Here, throughout his life, Mr Belloc returned from all 
his voyagings, and here he was able to live in his old age; 
still disconcerting, sardonic, and delighting to startle; still 
witty; still prone trenchantly to discuss the motives of politi- 
cians historical and contemporary; above all still singing in 
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the small true ghost of a voice a thousand different songs. 
He had sung them so often that they seemed part of him. 
They were to be heard as he drove a car rather alarmingly 
to Mass at Arundel, or to Horsham station; as he sat among 
his friends in country pubs or Soho restaurants; even once 
as he breathed the cool of a July evening in the back of an 
open taxi going round and round the Outer Circle of 
Regents Park as the moon ascended a sky whose paling rose 
colour shone back paler still from the water under the dark 
trees; marching songs and music-hall songs, Auprés de ma 
blonde and ‘Strike me blind’. and songs of his own like 
‘Tarantella’ and ‘The Winged Horse’ and ‘Beyond the 
Islands’. 

He remained fundamentally unchanged throughout all 
the years in which a child grew up and married and reared 
children in turn, while his magnificent vigour waned at last. 
He dealt seismic, and sometimes much-resented, shocks to 
many of those assumptions on which comfortable persons 
unwarrantably base their lives: that the whole truth is 
invariably reported in the Press, for instance, and that public 
figures must of their nature be incorruptible. One or two 
sayings detach themselves from the matrix of general re- 
membrance: ‘a saint is not necessarily a gentleman’; ‘in 
England riches and virtue are considered synonymous, and 
not to have enough money is not to be respectable. But our 
Lord blessed the poor’. In his company everything became 
at once larger than usual, heroic or grotesque, and more 
vividly coloured, and more significant, sometimes to an 
almost unbearable degree; and with him, stranger than any- 
thing else to the product of an agnostic tradition, one was 
aware of a constant flame of faith, unaltered by the changes 
of his mood. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE DIASPORA IN GERMANY 
Joxun Fitzsimons 


T is welcome news that the United States has agreed to 
Jos: the possibility of allowing East German refu- 
gees to enter America as immigrants, and that the Cana- 
dian Government has given an assurance that it will assist 
in giving East German farmers in particular new homes and 
places of work, For the problem of the twelve million refu- 
ees, swollen every month by thousands of fresh arrivals 
tae the Russian Zone, is still one of the most important 
of all European questions. The plight of the D.P.s' is perhaps 
even worse, for there are still between 150,000 and 200,000 
of the old, weak, infirm and unemployables in D.P. camps 
in Germany. 

The unprecedented migration that followed the Potsdam 
agreement—when in the winter of 1945-6 fifteen million 
people were moved out of Eastern Germany and neighbour- 
ing territories to make way for Poles and Russians—has 
provided an unprecedented responsibility for the Church in 
Germany. Only twelve million finally arrived in Western 
Germany—three million died or were directed eastward— 
but nearly half of them were Catholic, coming from the 
almost completely Catholic areas of Upper Silesia and the 
Sudeten territory, as well as from Lower Silesia, East 
Prussia and Pomerania. Up to the last war the Catholic and 
Protestant majorities in Germany could be delimited almost 
exactly by the boundaries set up by the Treaty of West- 
phalia in 1648 on the principle ‘cujus regio ejus religio’. 
Unfortunately the Catholic refugees did not for the most 
part arrive in Catholic regions in Western Germany: as 
France did not take part in the decisions made at Yalta and 
1 The distinction between refugees and D.P.s was made by the Inter- 
national Refugee Organisation. The former are the Germans who were 
displaced by the Potsdam agreement. The latter is a category created to 
designate all the non-Germans deported to Germany during the war who 
were not repatriated immediately after the war, and who do not now wish 
or are not able to return for various reasons, the principal one being that 
there are totalitarian governments in their homelands. 
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Potsdam she refused for a long time to allow refugees into 
the predominantly Catholic French Zone, while the Rhine- 
land and Westphalia had been so devastated and were so 
overpopulated that they were equally closed to them. Con- 
sequently they had to settle in Saxony and Thuringia, and 
although some found their way to Bavaria, many of them 
are in the Protestant sector covered by the dioceses of Bam- 
berg, Eichstatt, Regensburg and Wiirzburg. In all, some- 
thing like three-quarters of the Catholic refugees, or over 
four million, found themselves in regions which were over- 
whelmingly non-Catholic and very largely dechristianised. 
The result was to put an intolerable strain on the resources 
of the Church in these regions. 

Because of the fewness of Catholics, parishes in country 
districts—and most of these reception regions are predomin- 
antly rural—covered a wide area but numbered only a few 
hundred Catholics, Almost overnight the number of Catho- 
lics in such parishes has been multiplied by ten or by twenty 
or more. Thus the parish of Nidda in Hesse which formerly 
had five hundred Catholics spread through fifty-six villages 
now has ten thousand Catholics in the same parish boun- 
daries. A further difficulty was created by refugee Catholics 
settling in villages where formerly there had been no Catho- 
lics. So that in an area where before there had been a hand- 
ful of Catholics in a few places, there are now thousands 
spread over twenty, thirty, even a hundred different locali- 
ties. One parish near Nuremberg with a complement of three 
priests has Catholics spread over one hundred and eighteen 
villages. 

In general one may say that the problems created have 
been of two orders, one psychological, the other physical. 
The refugees were not welcomed by the population generally 
because they were seen not as fellow Germans in distress but 
as competitors in the labour market, as charges on the local 
taxes and as public burdens generally. They were not wel- 
comed by the Protestant population because of their Catho- 
licism. Advances have been made since these early days, and 
in many places where there is no Catholic church, through 
the co-operation of Protestant pastors Mass has been offered 
in pre-Reformation churches for the first time since the 
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Reform. But at first the refugees were treated with a cold 
and sullen suspicion as a ‘Catholic invasion’. Nor did they 
meet with much more understanding from their fellow 
Catholics. One can best seize the situation by imagining 
what would have happened in the middle of the last cen- 
tury if the thousands of Irish immigrants who came into 
this country had all gone to the rural areas of England 
instead of staying in the large industrial towns. 

The refugees had come from a part of the country where 
there was a traditional and open piety, where their religious 
feasts and customs were part of the life and folklore of the 
country, and above all where there were many beautiful 
churches. Suddenly they found themselves among the 
Catholics of the Diaspora whose religion was personal, 
where there were no parish organisations and no parish life, 
and more often than not no church at all, (Literally thou- 
sands of their children are at present being prepared for 
their first Confession and Communion without ever having 
seen the inside of a Catholic church. The confessional, altar 
rails, etc, must all be described to them.) There was a tension 
between their Catholicism, with its background of a homo- 
geneous milieu, and that of the inturned religion of the 
Diaspora. There has been a gradual integration, but the 
widespread nature of the parishes, and the fact that parishes, 
neighbourhood units and even families have been dispersed 
make this almost impossible. 

The worst situation of all is that of the 300,000 who are 
still in camps where existence is of the most primitive and 
where they have the feeling of being abandoned by every- 
body. They have no joy in the present and no hope in the 
future. Ich bin zu miide is their refrain. One step in the 
right direction to helping them is the ‘missions’ which go at 
Christmas and in the summer to the most abandoned of 
these camps in the north, at Flensburg, Liibeck, Kiel and 
the Isle of Sylt. Each mission is carried out by a team con- 
sisting of five or six young people, a priest (non-German) 
and if possible some Germans. The team lives in the camp, 
sharing the life of the refugees, offering them friendship, 
organising a liturgical life, helping the young people to 
occupy themselves, but bringing no material aid. The result 
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is that many of the refugees for the first time since they 
arrived are being asked for something by fellow Catholics, 
assistance in their life in the camp, friendship, co-operation 
in leisure activities. They begin to feel needed and to live 
again. This is of supreme importance, for their psychological 
needs are far greater than their material distress. It is a 
situation where for the visitor it is truly more blessed to 
receive than to give. 

In the order of physical needs, the great lack is of priests 
and churches. In the territories that were forcibly evacuated 
in 1945 there were some six thousand priests, but of these 
there are now only two thousand eight hundred in Western 
Germany, and eighteen hundred of them are over fifty years 
of age. Their task is superhuman. Despite the fact that most 
of them say five Masses every Sunday, there are many people 
who only hear Mass once a month; despite their constant 
travels (they are known as the Rucksackpriesters) too many 
as yet of their flock die without the Last Sacraments. To help 
them there has been set up the Secours aux Prétres Expulsés 
de PEst (known in Holland and Flanders as Oostpriester- 
hulp) which is organised in Belgium, Holland, Germany and 
Ireland. The object of this organisation is to solicit spiritual 
help for the Church of the Diaspora, to organise personal 
contact with it for Catholics of the West and to arouse Chris- 
tian consciences to the urgency of the problem. Through this 
organisation all the priests of the Diaspora have been adopted 
by parishes, schools, groups and individuals, and receive 
from them a food parcel each month. S.P.E. has also pro- 
vided them with nearly one hundred and fifty Volkswagen to 
increase their mobility and has put seventeen motor chapels 
on the road. It also provides and keeps supplied Mass: kits 
for the priests, and all forms of material aid, food and cloth- 
ing, for the refugees themselves. 

Nor has the future been forgotten. S.P.E. plays a large 
part in supporting the seminary at K6nigstein where four 
hundred and fifty seminarists are being trained for work 
among the refugees. As for the churches, already four hun- 
dred have been built mainly through the efforts of local 
Catholic organisations, helped by S.P.E. But at least another 
eighteen hundred are needed. Already groups of young 
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people from France, Holland and Belgium have been going 
in the summer to work on building sites, and this year S.P.E. 
is organising teams of Belgian youth to go and help build 
churches in the diocese of Rottenberg. 

In his political testament published in Hochland in 1947 
Paul Simon wrote: ‘One need not be a prophet to say that 
from now on the presence of the refugees from the East in 
our Western territories is the decisive factor which will 
determine all the development of the political situation for 
years to come. . .. The future of these millions of people 
who have come from the East, discontented and desperate, 
will determine the mentality of the parties. ... The refugees 
from the East will even decide the future of the Church 
and the future of Christianity in Germany.’ It is still too 
soon to say that the danger is past—the future is still in the 
balance. Either hundreds of thousands of Catholics will be 
lost and the territories nearest to the frontier between East 
and West will be, spiritually speaking, a vacuum, or there 
will be a great spiritual revival which must include in its 
apostolic sweep the non-Catholics of these areas. There is 
far more at stake than the faith of four million Catholics, 
there is the hope and the possibility of a glowing, growing 
apostolic Church at the very heart of Europe. 
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BLASPHEMOUS POETS 
KENELM Foster, 0.P. 


ARLY in May this year the proctors of Cambridge 

University took action against The Granta in view of 

complaints that a poem published in that magazine 
was blasphemous. The affair made a stir in Cambridge and 
even got into the London papers; and if I take it here chiefly 
as an occasion for some remarks on the blasphemies of certain 
long-dead poets, this is not because I consider the Granta 
poem negligible. It was not. The remarks that follow are 
merely one observer’s modest attempt to get the whole sub- 
ject into focus. 

One may start with St Thomas’s preliminary definition of 
blasphemy: ‘the term seems to denote the disparagement of 
some high degree of goodness, and especially of the divine 
goodness’.’ In the context certain things are presupposed; 
in particular that there is such a thing as goodness, that it 
has degrees, and that there is a maximum goodness called 
God. ‘Blasphemy’ is related chiefly to God, as it always has 
been since the New Testament writers stressed the religious 
reference of blasphemia (in general, scurrilous or abusive 
language), though this reference was not lacking in classical 
Greek, just as the wider or secular sense of the term still 
appears in the New Testament itself. Both Francis Bacon 
and St Thomas’s master St Albert speak of ‘blasphemy’ 
against learning or knowledge; others have spoken of blas- 
phemy against nature, friendship, and so on. But these are 
extensions of a term already appropriated by Christianity 
to mean disparaging speech about God, or about things and 
persons closely associated with him. 

A broad difference may be noted at this point between the 
medieval attitude to blasphemy and one common today, at 
least implicitly, even among Catholics. Medieval Christians, 
generally speaking, took (1 think) little or no account of the 
blasphemer’s attitude to God, his belief or unbelief, prior to 
his uttering the blasphemy; whereas in any modern discus- 


1 Summa T heol., Ua-Ilae, xiii, 1: ‘. . . importare videtur quamdam deroga- 
tionem alicujus excellentis bonitatis, et praecipue divinae’. 
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sion of the matter that prior attitude is a main consideration. 
The modern observer wants to know what the blasphemer 
believes about the God he disparages, and whether he be- 
lieves in God at all, and he tends to make the charge of 
blasphemy, in a moral and not a merely legal sense of the 
term, depend on the answer to these questions. No belief, he 
tends to say, no blasphemy. He may even call it a ‘Catholic 
sin’, as one that presupposes, is even a sort of symptom of, 
Faith. Very different was the medievals’ standpoint; to them 
unbelief or heresy seemed an excellent disposition to blas- 
phemy, if not already blasphemous. St Thomas distinguished? 
two sorts of blasphemous utterance, the one expressing a 
mere ‘opinion in the intellect’, the other adding to this ‘a 
certain conjoined detestation’. Thus on this view a man’s 
opinions were already blasphemous if they misrepresented 
God, provided the misrepresentation was culpable (for 
blasphemy was always sim); and the medievals were quicker 
than we are to notice this sort of culpability, to see error as 
a sin as well as a mistake. ‘Liver of blaspheming Jew’, chants 
the witch in Macbeth—she is a medieval witch. In the last 
analysis the Jew was a blasphemer because he denied our 
Lord’s divinity; and this not for the populace only but also 
for the theologian, though the latter would carefully dis- 
tinguish degrees of guilt in that denial. The calmer, more 
collective, faith of medieval Christians led them, in fact, to 
stress the objective element in the matter in a way which, 
to the keen modern sense of the individual subjective factor, 
seems strangely impersonal. To put it another way, the 
modern view tends to dramatise blasphemy; which does not 
necessarily mean to excuse it, still less to idealise it; but it 
does mean that excuses are more easily found for it. 
However, even modern society, or sections of it, occasion- 
ally takes action against blasphemers; and the disparity 
between individual consciousness and social reaction, noted 
in the case of the medieval Jew, reappears, or might re- 
appear, whenever a man who is no blasphemer in his own 
eyes, since he does not believe in the God he insults, is 
charged with blasphemy by the society around him. But 
between medieval and modern proceedings against blas- 
2 loc. cit. 
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phemy there is this essential difference, not that the former 
were frequent and the latter are rare, but that the motive 
of the former was more religious than social while that of 
the latter is more social than religious. Generally speaking, 
the modern man can insult God with impunity, provided he 
does not disturb the peace. 

It is the moralist or the theologian, not the lawyer, who 
wants to know whether one can really blaspheme against a 
God in whom one does not believe. For this question assumes 
that what chiefly matters in blasphemy is the agent’s interior 
relation to God, not the disturbance he may occasion in 
society; that blasphemy is either a sin or nothing; that if it 
is merely a social disturbance or, as ‘Senator’ wrote in the 
Cambridge Review (a propos of the Granta poem), a ‘lapse 
of taste’, then it should be called by some other name, it is 
not blasphemy. Now I sympathise with this view, but I do 
not here define the term so narrowly; for here I am writing 
primarily about literature, not morals; and literature being 
communication from writer to reader, a piece of writing may 
reasonably be called blasphemous Jiterature if it sharply 
offends the religious susceptibilities of the reader even 
though the writer, having no religion, has no such suscepti- 
bilites. Whether the reader should counter-attack with legal 
penalties is another question. If he should, then it is for the 
lawyers to define blasphemy; the lawyers this time, not the 
moralists. Such legal defence or counter-attack has nothing 
directly to do with moral judgment, and should be kept 
quite distinct from it. The distinction is upheld clearly by 
the Church: a writer who is placed on the Roman Index 
incurs a legal penalty which entails, as such, no moral dis- 
credit or religious disabilities. 

For my present purpose, then, ‘blasphemy’ includes the 
writings of both believers and unbelievers. And in practice 
it must be so. Who is going to decide, in many cases, whether 
belief, doubt or disbelief had the upper hand in the poet 
in the act of writing his poem? Of course these terms— 
belief and the rest—relate to the God insulted by the blas- 
phemy, the God represented by the blasphemer as somehow 
odious or ludicrous. For, clearly, in blaspheming the blas- 
phemer may affirm and exalt a different God, whether the 
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God of another religion or some substitute for God, ‘divine’ 
in a figurative or symbolic sense, as when a rationalist deifies 
Nature or Reason in the heat of an attack on the God of 
Christianity. In these cases the blasphemer is a sort of 
believer, his blasphemy may be, in his own eyes, a sort of 
crusade; while he is all the more evidently a disbeliever in 
the God he chooses to blaspheme. Thus Giosué Carducci’s 
Hymn to Satan with its clamorous, self-confident worship of 
Nature and Reason (which are what the poet meant by the 
Devil) is much more obviously the work of a non-Christian 
than is Baudelaire’s Litanies de Satan. 

For convenience J place three boundary-marks on the field 
I am surveying, so giving this field three corners, one for 
believing blasphemers (believers in the God they insult), 
the other two for unbelievers (in the same sense). Let Bau- 
delaire mark the believing corner; not that his religion can 
be exactly determined, but he is near enough to orthodox 
Christianity to do for my purpose. And let Carducci and 
Leopardi take the other two places; Carducci as the un- 
believer who blasphemes because he worships an alternative 
‘God’, and Leopardi as the unbeliever who, blaspheming, 
worships nothing. These are admittedly crude simplifications; 
refinements may be added later. 

To take Carducci first, his attitude to Christianity is pretty 
clear, and in general his was an uncomplicated if powerful 
personality, and his art, though for the most part richly and 
skilfully contrived, has a forthright and easily understood 
content (the rhetoric once removed)—and nowhere more so, 
superficially at least, than in the famous Hymn to Satan. 
Yet this ‘chitarronata’,> as Carducci himself had the good 
taste to call it, though facile, ingenuous and vulgar, is an 
outstanding historical and biographical document. Without 
ambiguity (apart from the double meaning of ‘Satan’), with- 
out a trace of irony or self-criticism, it exactly expresses the 
Liberal creed of the 1860's, the creed of the generation 
which overthrew the temporal power of the Popes. It is as 
representative as the patriotic, hot-tempered, hard-working 
Tuscan professor who wrote it, with his violent, rather pro- 
vincial hatred of priests. The Liberal politicians, the prac- 
3 i.e, a song for a guitar-player. 
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tical men, might attempt to come to some sort of terms with 
the Papacy; the mass of Italians might shrink from whole- 
heartedly abjuring their traditional faith; the poet had no 
such inhibitions. His cloudy, buoyant quatrains brought it all 
out, all the confused thoughts and feelings, echoes of pagan- 
ism, anti-clerical exasperation, a ferment of half-understood 
rationalism, all this found a voice that everyone could under- 
stand or think that he understood. The pagan half of the 
Italian soul had spoken. If anyone shrank from the word 
‘Satan’—and the followers of the Deist Mazzini were not 
all sure that they liked to hear God’s adversary applauded, 
even if the Catholics liked it still less—there was Carducci 
ready to tell them that by Satan he meant Nature and 
Reason, ‘Queste due divinita dell’anima mia. . . e di tutte 
le anime generose e buone’. Mark those adjectives, ‘gen- 
erous’ and ‘good’. Whether or no it is possible to choose evil 
as evil, hatred as hatred, to deny the ultimate value of life, 
the identity of being and goodness, certainly Carducci had 
no such intentions. He was no nihilist; quite the reverse. 
Unlike J.-P. Sartre he did not have to destroy God’s exis- 
tence to assert man’s. Carducci’s Satan is a pantheistic version 
of God: 

. de Pessere 

principio immenso, 

materia e spirito, 

ragione e senso’. 
He is in fact everything, except the abnegations required by 
Christ and upheld with dogged consistency by the Catholic 
Church. Yes, the Church above all is what counts here; con- 
ceived in a quite concrete if luridly emotional way. It is the 
‘vecchia vaticana lupa cruenta’ against which the poet flaunts 
his satanic banner; and note how Dante’s image of the ‘wolf’ 
takes a peculiarly nineteenth-century anti-clerical tint from 
‘vaticana’. Carducci’s blasphemy is anti-clericalism run riot, 
exasperated to an obsessional Joathing which overflows, as 
Maria Sticco says, ‘from the clergy to the doctrines of the 
Church, and from these to her Founder’, In his somewhat 
chastened old age, shortly before he died, Carducci wrote to 
a lady whom his violent impieties against Christ had dis- 
tressed: ‘Confesso che mi lasciai trasportare dal principio 
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romano, in me ardentissimo; e fu troppo. Ma quasi al tempo 
stesso soavi cose pensai e scrissi di Cristo. .. . Resta che ogni 
qualvolta fui tratto a declamare contro Cristo, fu per odio ai 
preti.’* Perhaps this half-apology is not the whole story, but 
it gets some support from the fact that his most violently 
anti-Christian book, Giambi ed Epodi, was written in the 
1860’s when the new Italian government’s hesitation before 
striking down the temporal power had brought Carducci’s 
impatient anti-clericalism to boiling point. In Italy anti- 
Christianity is nearly always political, and in Carducci this 
political, anti-clerical factor was especially strong, and even, 
perhaps, decisive. How typical is the close of the Hymn to 
Satan: 

‘hai vinto il Geova 

de i sacerdoti’. 

If I have-delayed on Carducci it is because he so clearly 
represents one of the three main attitudes by which I dis- 
tinguish blasphemous poets. Though disbelieving in Christ— 
because, he said, he detested the Church, and the explanation 
is at least plausible—Carducci had religious belief of a kind, 
a misty faith in God, in the ultimate goodness and reasonable- 
ness of existence, a faith which acts, beneath all the pagan- 
ising rhetoric and anti-clerical furies, as a hidden check hold- 
ing him back, well back, from the quite negative blasphemy, 
so to call it, which may accompany a more complete un- 
belief. Has this third attitude a representative in poetry? 
Several names suggest themselves, and Leopardi’s, which I 
propose here, is not in all respects suitable. To this great 
poet’s exquisitely aristocratic refinement nothing was less 
congenial than the crude frontal attack, the insulting violence 
we associate with blasphemy. And somehow one cannot 
imagine Leopardi writing hymns to a symbolic Satan; still 
less, like Baudelaire, to a Satan he half believed in. He has 
this further difference from Carducci (not from Baudelaire) 


that his mind was extremely unpolitical and therefore not 
4 J admit I let myself be carried away by the Roman question, which I 
felt very intensely; and I went too far. Yet at about the same time I was 
able both to think and speak gently of Christ. . . . The fact remains that 
whenever I did allow myself to abuse Christ, my motive was hatred of 
the priests,” 

5 ‘Thou hast conquered the priests’ Jove.’ 
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disposed to active anti-clericalism. Whether, had he lived a 
normally long life, on past the mid-nineteenth century, he 
would have joined in the Risorgimento to the extent of 
writing diatribes against Pius IX, is a question to play with. 
But the thing is not likely—despite La Ginestra, of which 
more in a moment. Leopardi had hardly enough faith for it; 
faith in man, let alone God. If he was a blasphemer he was 
one who started, as near as possible, from atheism. Not that 
he reached this extremity all at once; but he tended towards 
it constantly. And this ‘list’, this ‘leaning in the will’, as 
Hopkins would say, came from a sadness in him so deep- 
rooted, so malignant, that it was only a matter of time before 
it infected, in his eyes, not only his immediate human 
environment but all Nature and all reality. His poetry is all 
a swift unfolding and lyricising of a universal pessimism. 
His strict Catholic education did nothing to stop the rot. 
The very absence from his poetry of explicit impiety against 
God or Christ or the Church is itself a sign that Christian 
belief and sentiment had no hold on him once his childhood 
was past. Yet religion in some sense (personified as ‘the gods’ 
or ‘fate’ or ‘nature’) always haunted him, but always as an 
illusion, and mostly as a vile though potent illusion which 
he had to defy and unmask: 

‘Guerra mortale, eterna, o Fato indegno 

teco il prode guerreggia 

di cedere inesperto; e la tiranna 

tua destra, allor che vincitrice il grava 

indomito scrollando si pompeggia, 

quando nell’alto lato 

lamaro ferro intride, 

e maligno alle nere ombre sorride.’® 

This grandiloquent defiance (from an early poem) is 

worth quoting only as an expression of the Leopardian 
attitude—a partial expression, however, which omits the 
essential, ever-recurring note of disappointment. Life, he 
insists, is a broken promise: youth is the promise, maturity 


6 ‘© ignoble Fate, the brave man wages perpetual, relentless war against 
you. He knows not how to surrender, but, triumphantly shaking off your 
tyrant hand as it bears down crushingly on him and staining the cruel sword 
in his own proud heart’s blood, he bitterly smiles at the black shadows.’ 
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the betrayal and Nature the eternal cheat. This is Leopardi’s 
obsession, as anti-clericalism was Carducci’s, and out of it he 
made poems of haunting beauty, immortal laments. Yet 
beauty, he said, was the contrary of truth. He exactly re- 
versed Keats’s formula; while contributing, as a consummate 
artist, to increase the beauty he strove to unmask. 

The strongest expression, not of his sadness but of the 
rebellion against ‘Nature’ that sprang from it is La Ginestra, 
written at Naples shortly before his death. It is a hymn of 
hate against the whole non-human environment of our life. 
If it leaves, more than any other poem of Leopardi’s, a smell 
of blasphemy on the air, this comes, I think, from his press- 
ing, here, further than elsewhere, the division between the 
human and the non-human parts of reality. This division 
becomes a conscious and complete opposition, accepted as a 
motive for action. There is a stress here, new in Leopardi, 
on effective and practical atheism. Mankind is called upon 
to make hatred of Nature (and whatever ‘she’ represents) 
a motive for conquering Nature. The poem expresses, im- 
plicitly, the practical atheism latent in a certain conscious- 
ness of human scientific power and achievement. Its starting- 
point is a meditation on the devastated, lava-encrusted slopes 
of Vesuvius. Here, in this destruction, Mother Nature is 
shown as she really is—the Enemy: 

‘Non ha natura al seme 
dell’uom piu stima o cura 
che alla formica.’’ 

Very well, then, the gloves are off; let us men (admit- 
ting once and for all “il mal che ci fu dato in sorte’) join 
forces at last and fight the real foe. We have fought one 
another enough, it is time we fought the world, the Universe 
around us; not with any hope of final victory, but to assert 
the hard truth that man is a stranger in the world owing no 
piety or loyalty to anything whatever except himself. From 
his ‘basso stato e frale’, from this ‘grain of sand called the 
Earth’, let man look out on reality and dare it to do its 
damnedest—knowing that ultimately it will. 

Even Leopardi has been claimed as an unwilling witness 
to the Faith; on the strength, no doubt, of the augustinian 
7 ‘Nature has no more care of men than of ants.’ 
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theme of irreguietum cor nostrum, the theme developed by 
Pascal: ‘Toutes ces miséres-la méme prouvent sa grandeur. 
Ce sont miséres de grand seigneur, miséres d’un roi dépos- 
sédé’, And on this reckoning most blasphemies may be un- 
conscious prayers. And this reckoning seems, paradoxically, 
easier to make in the case of the atheist Leopardi than in 
that of the pantheist or deist Carducci. And there are two 
reasons for this: first that Leopardi is less political, secondly 
that he is more philosophical, than Carducci. Much less 
politically motivated than Carducci’s, the Leopardian attack 
on religion, its ‘blasphemy’, is much less an attempt to sub- 
stitute for the Christian promise a man-made, earthly para- 
dise. Where (in La Ginestra) Leopardi comes nearest to 
proposing the substitution he still bases it on despair and 
the conversion of mankind to despair. It remains, as he 
presents it, a counsel of despair. And secondly, having a 
more philosophical mind than Carducci’s, when Leopardi 
attacks God he may be superficially less shocking than Car- 
ducci, but he states far more deeply and clearly the funda- 
mental religious alternative—God or nothing. 

My third figure, Baudelaire, is reckoned a ‘blasphemer’ 
on the strength, chiefly, of the four poems collectively en- 
titled Révolte in editions of Les Fleurs du Mal. And in- 
teresting documents they are. But Baudelaire seems to me 
a half-hearted blasphemer; those four poems were written 
in youth, and his later work has a different inspiration. But 
he did not forget the theme of blasphemy; and in Les 
Phares, if I have not misunderstood him, he works it into 
a magnificent restatement of Pascal’s theme of the ‘roi dé- 
possédé’: 

‘Ces malédictions, ces blasphémes, ces plaintes . . . 
C’est un cri répété par mille sentinels, 

un ordre renvoyé par mille porte-voix; 

est un phare allumé sur mille citadelles, 

un appel de chasseurs perdus dans les grands bois! 
Car c’est vraiment, Seigneur, le meilleur témoignage 
que nous puissions donner de notre dignité 

que cet ardent sanglot qui roule d’Age en Age 

et vient mourir au bord de votre eternité!” 
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Here, then, are some of the bases for judgment, for 
seeing in the theme of ‘blasphemy’ issues more complex than 
those who took part in the recent Cambridge controversy 
may have suspected. Any examples may be arbitrary, but 
the evidence is larger than the dimensions of a university 
dispute and the issue more enduring. 


¢ + 


THE NEW ROMANTICISM 
A Comment on ‘The Living Room’ 


Ian GREGOR 


HOSE critics who felt uneasy about the nature of 

Mr Graham Greene’s achievement in The End of 

the Affair will not be reassured by his first excursion 
into drama. The Living Room raises in a particularly force- 
ful way a problem that has always been attendant on his 
work—that of finding what Mr Eliot has termed a satis- 
factory objective correlative, or ‘a set of objects, a situation, 
a chain of events which shall be the formula of that par- 
ticular emotion; such that when the external facts, which 
must terminate in sensory experience, are given, the emotion 
is immediately invoked’. The same point might be expressed 
by saying that Mr Greene’s work tends to lack artistic inevit- 
ability, so that the tale tends either to be arbitrarily con- 
trolled by the informing theological interest, or it is quite 
inadequate to convey the complexity of that interest. In 
Brighton Rock, for instance, the narrative pattern is obviously 
incapable of carrying the deeper meanings of the tale; the 
distinction between good and evil and right and wrong, with 
which the novel is so much concerned, cannot be said to arise 
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organically from the characters of Pinkie and Ida Arnold. 
The consequent effect on the reader is the reverse of the 
novelist’s presumed intention—the theological interest giving 
the impression of being a device enabling the author to 
heighten and sustain the emotional pitch of his ‘thriller’. 
Neither The Heart of the Matter nor The End of the Affair 
seem to be free from this criticism, in spite of their obviously 
greater range and maturity. Only in The Power and the 
Glory does the theological interest seem entirely organic, 
where the central character, a priest, combines in his own 
person the conflicting themes of fallen man and the operation 
of sanctifying grace. It is significant that The Power and the 
Glory offers least to those critics who see Mr Greene’s novels 
as illustrated exercises in apologetics. It is a mark of the con- 
fusion in The Living Room between art and theology, that 
it satisfies neither the literary critic (within whose province 
the play may be said to fall) nor the apologist quarrying for 
suitable polemic material. 

Watching the play, and later reading the text, one is made 
increasingly aware how the theological sanctions so insistently 
invoked do not delong to the texture of the narrative, they 
are manipulated from without. Beneath the corrugated sur- 
face of the argument lies a simple, Romantic conception of 
love, classically conceived in terms of the young innocent, 
ardent with life, thwarted and bewildered by sanctions she 
cannot understand, and which seem only relentless and in- 
human. How unequivocally the young innocent is presented 
is suggested by this: ‘Don’t make me think. I don’t know 
about things. They’ll all get at me if they have a chance. 
They’ll say “Did you ever consider this? Did you ever con- 
sider that?” Please don’t do that to me too—not yet. Just 
tell me what to do.’? The problems generated from such a 
naively presented outlook are unlikely to be either far- 
reaching or subtle, and yet Rose is by no means intended as 
simple value; for instance, the priest remarks in answer to 
Dennis’s comment: ‘She was young and simple’, ‘Do you 
really think you’d have loved her if she’d been as simple as 
that? . .. You loved the tension in her. Don’t shake your 
head at me. You loved just because she was capable of 
despair. So did I. Some of us are too small to contain that 
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terrible side—she wasn’t, and we loved her for that.’ 

There, focused sharply, is the gap in the play between 
the actual person presented and the ‘value’ she is intended 
to convey. It exists again here: 

James: When you say ‘Father’ you seem to lock my 

mouth. There are only hard things to say. 

Rose: I only wanted somebody to say ‘Do this, do that’, 

I only want somebody to say ‘Go here, go there’. 
I don’t want to think any more. 

James: And if I say, ‘Leave him’— 

Rose: I couldn’t bear the pain. 

James: Then you'd better go with him, if you’re as weak 

as that. 

Rose: But I can’t bear hers either. 

James: Yovr’re such a child... . 

The words are there for Rose, but they remain ‘lines’, there 
is no pressure behind them, no weight of experience to justify 
their use. ‘What a lot of growing up you’ve done in the last 
three weeks’, the priest says to her, but the comment is 
not realised dramatically, it remains on the same level as the 
character direction in Act II (Rose [enters] She has changed 
since we last saw her .. . she isn’t quite as pretty as she was. 
Disappointments, decisions and frustrations have filled the 
weeks and she has had time to think.) Rose’s immaturity, so 
integral a part of her ‘charm’, is for Greene’s artistic purpose 
disabling, in that it prevents him from exploring, through 
her, the real complexities that might reasonably be expected 
to accompany the situation in which she finds herself. As it 
is, exploration is limited to the assertion of ‘spontaneity of 
feeling’ which when checked becomes bewildered and finally 
dies. Rose’s remark to the priest about Dennis—‘I told him 
not to make me think. I warned him not to’—is all too 
indicative of the way in which the problem dissolves into 
the simple Romantic opposition between heart and head, 
with theology as décor. 

The unsatisfactory creation of Rose is fatal to the organ- 
isation of the play as a whole; it helps to account for the 
impression that here one is watching the form of an argu- 
ment, strenuously conducted, without the protagonists ever 
becoming actually engaged. Just as Rose remains outside the 
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area of the priest’s discussion—words charged with meaning 
for him are empty formulae to her—so does her lover 
remain equally remote from the position maintained by the 
priest. There is no possibility of argument because there is 
a complete failure to appreciate the possibility of an alter- 
native viewpoint; in such a context one can only assert and 
deny. Oscillating uneasily and selfconsciously between being 
a married man carrying on a hole-and-corner love affair 
and a rationalist psychologist combating the Catholicism of 
his mistress’s family, Rose’s lover exhibits a radical uncer- 
tainty in the organisation of the play. It betrays itself, for 
instance, in his reply to the priest’s remark ‘I thought Freud 
said there was no such thing as guilt’—‘For God’s sake, don’t 
talk psychology at me today. Psychology wasn’t any use to 
her. Books, lectures, analysis of dreams. Oh, I knew the hell 
of a lot about the human mind, didn’t I . . ”. The repudia- 
tion is facile, not to say novelettish, and it has obvious affini- 
ties with the cult of ‘simple feeling’. The symbolism of the 
living room itself seems heavily contrived, and in spite of 
the attention drawn to it, its effect remains primarily atmo- 
spheric; it is a symbol perhaps of the limitations of the play. 
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Art Sacre au XXE par P.-R. Régamey, o.P. (Editions du Cerf, 
frs. 1,200; obtainable from Blackfriars Publications.) 

Of art, as of so much else besides, each generation may be said to get 
what it deserves, And this is especially true of art that is sacred, set aside, 
that is to say, for the service of the worship of God. The unity of a culture 
in which religion is an integral and not an accidental part has for centuries 
been lost and nowhere are the consequences of that divorce more apparent 
than in the plastic forms in which the Church’s worship is enshrined. 
The sad prospect of the churches we know, their subjection to the least 
common denominator of ‘respectable’ taste, their invasion by a multiplica- 
tion of stereotyped statuary (condemned so firmly in the recent Instruc- 
tion of the Holy Office on sacred art); all this is familiar and too often 
regretted as inevitable. But not by Pére Régamey. As editor of Art Sacré 
(with his fellow Dominican Pére Couturier), he has since before the war 
worked with unflagging zeal and with a mastery of the tactics of contro- 
versy for the re-establishment of the serious artist in the service of the 
Church, Nothing is more striking in the history of the last two centuries 
than the virtual absence of the artist from the sanctuary. The Church 
seems alien to the greatest inspiration of the artist, whose services indeed 
have been ignored: and the artist for his part is of all men the one most 
usually cut off from the community of the faithful. 

During the last few years Pére Régamey and his collaborators have 
achieved a remarkable change—at least in France, a change that is impor- 
tant so far for its inspiration rather than for its extent. Three churches in 
France are by now concrete evidence of the attempt to restore to the 
artist his highest function, namely to partake in that mediation of the 
things of God to men which the Church exists to provide. For the artist 
in making something sacred (and by definition that implies subordination 
to the Church, not as a matter of aesthetic style but as one of function) 
may be truly said to participate in the liturgical work, the work of Christ 
which his Mystical Body perpetuates. 

At Assy, Vence and Audincourt, the most celebrated of contemporary 
artists have been invited to collaborate in this work. The discussions, not 
to say quarrels, which have arisen in consequence form the background of 
Pére Régamey’s book. But it would be a mistake to think of this magis- 
terial work as a polemical essay. It is in fact a book whose importance can 
scarcely be exaggerated. Firmly rooted in a profound theological under- 
standing, enlightened by a conscientious pastoral concern, it removes the 
debate altogether from the tedious level of passing taste and temporary 
disagreement. Pére Régamey realises that the dilemma of the religious artist 
cannot be separated from the dilemmas of the society in which he lives, 
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and it would be idle to think that mere patronage of the artist is going to 
transform a situation which is tragic in its complexity. 


Two main questions seem to emerge from the recent controversies, and to 
some extent they have been resolved by last year’s Instruction. The first is 
the possibility of ‘modern’ art (often implying a non-figurative and abstract 
style) in the service of the liturgical mystery, which the sacred artist must 
respect. And it is important to remember the distinction between ‘tradi- 
tion’ and ‘traditionalism’. The Christian tradition underlies such diverse 
aesthetic styles as those of Ravenna, Winchester cathedral, the Ges and 
Vence; whereas ‘traditionalism’ is so often the nostalgic appeal to one 
style, usually the Gothic, as though it were commensurate with the sacred. 
The second question relates to the artist himself: can an unbeliever be 
expected or encouraged to create a work which attempts to re-present a 
mystery in which he does not explicitly believe? The recent Instruction, | 
despite premature cries of victory on the part of the traditionalists, leaves 
the question of non-figurative art fully open. It is not the Church’s business 
to impose an aesthetic style. All that the Church requires (and which the 
existing discipline of Canon Law demands) is a respect for liturgical law 
and the right of the Ordinary in individual cases to be satisfied that works 
of art do in fact correspond to the truth they claim to honour and do not 
needlessly offend the piety of the faithful. Thus Matisse’s masterpiece, the 
Dominican chapel at Vence, is fully conformed to what ecclesiastical law 
requires, but the style in which it is achieved (non-figurative, simple, 
reduced to the barest essentials and yet most eloquent) is very different 
from what is regarded as ecclesiastically usual. And who, for that matter, 
would adjudicate between Matisse’s Stations of the Cross and some Ravenna 
mosaics, or to quote from the decorations at Assy, who would say that 
Bazaine’s windows are any less ‘traditional’ than the astonishing eleventh- 
century head of Christ included in the exhibition of French stained glass 
at present showing in Paris? 

As to the artist’s faith, the question is by no means as simple as the 
apologist may assume. Ideally there should be no cleavage here, but few 
are the artists (Eric Gill was one and Rouault is another) in whom integrity 
of faith was allied to integrity as an artist. But the fact that, shall we say, 
Fernand Léger or Bracque is asked to co-operate in the decoration at Assy 
means to begin with an acceptance of the Church’s right to ensure fidelity 
to the liturgical norms which in the realm of the sacred art are imperative. 
And the artist’s own sense of the Christian mystery, implicit though it be, 
has, as a matter of evidence, produced work that is an eloquent and con- 
temporary testimony to divine truth. 

These are some of the considerations in the practical order which give 
point to Pére Régamey’s book. It is impossible here to do more than hint 
at the sustained argument which these five hundred pages provide. Pére 
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Régamey is himself one of the most distinguished of French art historians 
and his criticism, unsparing and severe as it often is, springs from a total 
sense of the truth and of the real dimensions of charity. For an English 
reader he may seem over-concerned with French problems, but it must be 
acknowledged that it is in France alone that the question has been seriously 
posed. It is indeed a natural and necessary complement to the liturgical 
movement which has done so much to revivify the religious life of France. 
Pére Régamey brings the precision of a theologian and the sensibility of 
an artist to the presentation of a debate that is always subtle and not easy 
to resolve. He has at least provided the evidence, and if his interpretation 
of the Roman Instruction be true, as we are firmly convinced it is, there 
should be hope for the future so that the artist may be given once again 
that respect and dignity which properly belong to his vocation, supremely 
achieved as it is in giving glory to God. 
Evans, o.P. 


Tue European Minp (1680-1715). By Paul Hazard. Translated from 
the French by J. Lewis May. (Hollis and Carter; 353s.) 

The publishers must be congratulated upon bringing out this excellent 
English translation of the late Paul Hazard’s famous book La Crise de la 
Conscience Européenne, True, to scholars of the period the original work 
has been familiar ever since it was published in Paris eighteen years ago, 
but now this most remarkable work of synthesis has at last become available 
to the cultured English reader who, in the hurly-burly of modern life, 
often lacks that extra portion of time or energy that is required for the 
study of books written in a foreign tongue. 

Hazard’s historical method consists in describing the complex climate 
of opinion and sentiment of an age rich in contrast and change. Thus we 
are presented with Geistesgeschichte in the highest sense of that much 
misused term. Since ‘the history of ideas undermines national treatment’ 
(Acton), Hazard has painted for us a wide European panorama with due 
emphasis on France, England, Italy, Spain, Germany and Holland. 

How is it that the great scholar did not get lost in the maze of con- 
temporary books, pamphlets and letters which he used for his material? 
The answer is: he retained an unerring sense of proportion that helped 
him to select truly illuminating features, as well as to arrange them in 
their proper order of significance. 

It was Goethe who recognised that ‘the deepest theme of world history, 
to which all others are subordinated, is the conflict between unbelief and 
belief’. This is also the central theme of Hazard’s book. All the principal 
attacks, direct or indirect, which as early as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century served to sap the foundations of the faith in Christ, are subjected 
to a profound analysis. Due weight is given to the insistence on earthly 
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happiness and the related belief in the unlimited possibilities of scientific 
progress. The last part of the book shows that although in essentials the 
period under review may be regarded as the overture to the age of 
rationalist enlightenment (an overture in which all the Jeitmotifs are 
anticipated), it was by no means utterly devoid of pre-Romantic trends. 
Thus the conclusion is reached: ‘In this era, so turbid, so crowded with 
events, that it seems at first sight a mere welter of confusion, there took 
their rise two great streams which were to flow on through the whole of 
the century’. 

Can the rationalist stream not be traced still further back? Indeed, it 
has been argued, most recently again by Andreas Flitner in his learned study 
on Erasmus im Urteil seiner Nachwelt (Tiibingen, 1952), that Hazard, in 
his analysis of the secularisation of European culture, did not sufficiently 
stress the indebtedness of this initial period of the Aufklaérumg to the more 
remote era of the Renaissance. In view of what the author himself remarks 
on this problem (pp. 252, 442), it would seem that the criticism is not 
quite justified. Surely it lies in the nature of things that a study in which 
the attention is focused on a chosen period cannot give a detailed account 
of all the roots of that period. 

Two points, however, suggest themselves to the present reviewer. First, 
as regards the construction of the work itself, so important a feature as the 
advent of tolerance should perhaps have been treated in a special chapter, 
rather than be included, almost as an afterthought, in the chapter ‘Happi- 
ness on Earth’, Second, and more important: the French edition included 
a slim volume of Notes et Références (160 pp.), full of useful and stimu- 
lating bibliographical suggestions. If for some reason or other it has proved 
impracticable to include the extra material in the English edition, this 
deviation from the French edition oughi to have been pointed out in the 
preface to the present volume. 

Before he died, Paul Hazard completed the manuscript of a sequel to 
this work; it was published in Paris in 1946 under the title La Pensée 
Européenne au XVIIle Siécle. De Montesquieu & Lessing. It is most grati- 
fying to learn that the posthumous publication too will appear in an 
English edition. 

H. G. ScHEenx 


Born To Beuieve. By Lord Pakenham. (Cape; 18s.) 

Future historians of the first half of the twentieth century will be 
fortunate in the social documentation provided by the spate of auto- 
biographies so characteristic of that period. Yet for the most part they 
will be able to learn very little of the character of the men and women 
who wrote them. So far this has been particularly true of the autobio- 
graphies that have come from a university milieu. Thus among them Mr 
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A. L. Rowse’s Cornish Childhood seems sure to survive to become a classic, 
and the memories of Sir Charles Oman will remain a major quarry for 
the historians of Oxford. Yet no one could ever learn from them the true 
personalities of their authors. It has become almost a platitude that the 
historic value of modern autobiographies consists in the representation of 
the writers’ social context—not of the writer. With Born to Believe this 
has been reversed. 

It is one of the most readable of all autobiographies. It contains a number 
of admirable stories admirably told; perhaps the most entrancing is the 
anecdote about Earl Baldwin and Sir Henry Maine. But as an exact con- 
temporary of Lord Pakenham, who has known the great majority of the 
personalities to whom he refers, I have read and re-read it and enjoyed 
and re-enjoyed it, yet feel convinced that as a social record it is so incom- 
plete as to be unintentionally misleading. In the first place the over-all 
impression is that of niceness and cleanness; so much could be written in 
praise of the twenties and thirties, but they were surely no more nice or 
clean than the last decades of the Roman empire. Secondly, the great 
historic figures of that period seem treated with deliberate reticence; this 
would seem to be particularly true, though surely for quite different 
reasons, of both the first Lord Birkenhead and Mr Ernest Bevin. Thirdly, 
the terms of generous praise selected by Lord Pakenham so often fail to 
fit; it is not that he overpraises but he seems so frequently to suggest some 
rather unsuitable pigeon-hole. Thus Dom Paul Nevill should be remem- 
bered not only as the virtual creator of a great public school but as the heir, 
perhaps the last heir, to a great tradition in nineteenth-century English 
education. Very little of the character of his achievement is conveyed by 
the statement that he is in close touch with ‘the fierce intellectual life of 
the century’. The late Lord Lindsay of Birker was a most complex person- 
ality. No one who has worked with him could doubt the post-Puritan 
fervour of his convictions and the blinding sincerity with which he sub- 
ordinated means to ends. Lord Pakenham primarily commemorates him as 
the most upright and morally sensitive of politicians. It would be very 
difficult to overpraise the fastidious distinction both in sensibility and 
in thought that marks Lord David Cecil. But can it really be true that 
he ‘improves the self-esteem of all who are with him’? It is only right 
that Mr Dundas should be commemorated among famous bachelor dons, 
but is it correct to imply that all Christ Church men ask after him eagerly? 
Is the giving of ‘security’ the exact note of the rule of the present President 
of Magdalen? Something of Basil Dufferin is conveyed completely—but 
that is through a citation from John Betjeman. Besides the author, only 
two characters in Born to Believe come completely, intrinsically, con- 
vincingly, alive: they are those of his father and of his wife; perhaps 
because he cares for both so deeply that they have become part of himself. 
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For though Born to Believe may be inadequate as a contribution to the 
history of the last thirty years it is completely successful as an unconscious 
self-portrayal. Perhaps it is precisely because it was never intended as self- 
revelation that it is so self-revealing. Studying it in the year 2000 an 
historian could at least learn from it who and what Frank Pakenham was— 
the Lord Edward Fitzgerald of our time. 

GervasE MarTuHEw, o.P. 


SocioLocy or Communism. By Jules Monnerot. Translated by Jane 

Degras and Richard Rees. (George Allen and Unwin; 30s.) 

The other day the editor of one of the left-wing weeklies, wise after 
the event, was able to write with all solemnity of ‘Stalin’s perversion of 
Communism’, This is a typical result of the polyvalent nature of Com- 
munism, for despite the spate of books which pour from the presses on 
Communism, Marxism, Stalinism, written by Communists, ex-Communists 
and anti-Communists, there is no agreement about the definition of Com- 
munism itself. For some it is more of a method of discovery than a com- 
plete system of beliefs, while for others it provides an order which they 
cannot find elsewhere in their scientific work. For M. Monnerot these 
sympathisers, whose numbers are far greater than those of believers, are 
‘men of the threshold’, all of them blinding themselves to some aspects of 
the complete system. Hence M. Monnerot’s approach, writing as a his- 
torical and psychological sociologist with a fine objective strain, is valuable. 
He treats Communism as a broad sociological fact and a total social pheno- 
menon, showing how Marx (in his later stage) was the prophet, and the 
decisive influence of Lenin in his What is to be done? which turned the 
party into a para-military organisation. ‘During the nineteenth century 
world history seemed to be at the mercy of economic forces: but the 
twentieth century has been remarkable for a determined effort to control 
history by ideology, and the bolsheviks have undertaken, in the name of 
historical materialism, to impose the will of a few individuals upon the 
entire human world. Lenin inaugurated the era of staff campaigns.’ M. 
Monnerot emphasises the mobile and dynamic character of Communism 
by frequent references to ‘the campaign’: the Party is the means of perm- 
anent revolution. 

Russian Communism is a military organisation with outposts of its army 
in most countries of the world, and it uses domestic policy as infantry and 
foreign policy as artillery. But more important than this, it is a religion; 
and although sui generis as a secular religion, M. Monnerot finds many 
points of similarity with Islam. The sharp distinction made in liberal 
thought between religion and politics is no longer recognised, the search 
for a middle term between the desirable and the possible has been aban- 
doned in favour of pursuing historical necessity. Although it is stiff reading, 
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the chapter on “The Psychology of Secular Religions’ is one of the most 
valuable in the book, The campaign, he insists, could not continue if it 
were not religious, where the Party claims absolute faith in its infallibility 
here and now and in the certainty of the millenium in the future. 

But as well as being Islam, i.e. the union of a religion and a people for 
the purpose of conquest, Communism is also a tyranny, i.e. ‘a regime in 
which a victory in factional strife is consolidated and ensured, by an 
apparatus of power and social coercion, against the fickleness of history and 
changing circumstances’. This political aspect is illustrated by a wealth of 
comparison drawn from the history of Persia, Greece and Rome, and it is 
here that M. Monnerot is on least sure ground. Historical parallels have 
manifest limitations, although very recent history seems to confirm the 
view that rule by a triumvirate is the least secure form of dictatorship. 
But then who is to say that there is not some other, more shadowy, figure 
behind Molotov and Malenkov? 

Incidentally, in the course of his general analysis, M. Monnerot makes 
many points of general importance covering a wide field. Thus, to mention 
a few: The fact that Communism received a certain tolerance because the 
workers’ claims were approved by the bourgeois conscience—although the 
supposed dichotomy and duel between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie 
is one of the grossest assumptions made by the Communist leaders, Again, 
Communism as a political structure in Russia is based on a real economic 
and sociological substructure; in other countries it is not. Hence the party 
in these countries is made to imitate the Russian party but with no relev- 
ance to the facts of the situation. Many instances are given of the dilemma 
of the liberals. Thus, ‘totalitarian diplomacy would lose one of its trump 
cards if the democratic powers were to forbid their newspapers to be quite 
so sensational at certain times. The freedom of the press in their opponents’ 
countries is in some ways extremely useful to the totalitarians.’? The psycho- 
logical judgments however are at times a little too hidebound by technical 
phrases. Is it really enlightening to say that Marxism is a neurosis resulting 
from an affective trauma, and that the cause of the trauma is the prole- 
tarianisation of the masses? Jargon apart, and despite an involuted style 
(translated in a workmanlike fashion), this is a valuable book. 

J. Fitzsimons 


SELECTED Porms or Gerarp Mantey Hopkins. Edited by James 

Reeves. (Heinemann; 6s.) 

A Hopxins Reaper. By John Pick. (Oxford University Press; 218.) 

It is time for a selection of Hopkins’ poetry at what publishers are 
pleased to call a popular price; Mr Reeves’ selection is entirely adequate, 
consisting of all the mature poems and sufficient examples of earlier work 
to throw light on methods and principles. There is so little of Hopkins’ 
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poetry that selection might seem unnecessary; but Mr Reeves omits most 
of the unfinished poems and fragments and all of the poems which Bridges 
set in an appendix. Since these have little more than academic interest, and 
since the notes have been severely cut down and accents almost entirely 
eliminated, the popularity of the selection is ensured. 


In 1942 Dr Pick published Gerard Manley Hopkins, Priest and Poet, 
which argued with convincing scholarship that Hopkins’ poetry was the 
fruit of his religious and priestly life. In his introduction to the Hopkins 
Reader, Dr Pick retraces that thought with masterly brevity and precision. 
After a selection of poems, the prose extracts from diaries and letters are 
placed under headings: inscape, poetic theory, practical criticism, the 
other arts, personal letters, religion. ‘There is something of everything: 
even a song and four drawings. As this is likely to become a students’ 
handbook (supposing the Hopkins fashion among examining bodies con- 
tinues) it is particularly good to have the full text of Author’s Preface 
containing the account of sprung rhythm, and three valuable sermons on 
the Exercises. 

As we re-read Hopkins’ letters it appears once again how much of the 
pain and conflict of his life was a decisive instrument in his poetic develop- 
ment. Most of this conflict is attributable to Hopkins’ own hypersensitive 
and unusual temperament. This has provoked some harsh and unfair judg- 
ments of the Jesuit discipline for which the critics need be little blamed; 
they have been deceived by Hopkins as Hopkins was deceived by himself. 
He was, I think, deceived because he did not distinguish between the laws 
of the Society of Jesus and his own severe heroic aspirations. Anonymity 
and self-effacement are indeed enjoined on members of religious orders, 
but the laws and constitutions of the orders generally provide for the 
publication of work which ‘christianae reipublicae utilitati Ordinisque 
decori valeat’. So Hopkins’ protestations rarely ring true; religious men are 
allowed and encouraged to use their talents. He was unconsciously trying 
to get the best of both worlds, to make sure of being a poet and a saint. 
Somehow he never quite understood that if he had the ability to be a 
poet the vision would be clearer for his being a saint. He could never 
trust himself to ‘let go’, because, as Fr D’Arcy wrote in 1941, ‘he tended 
to overemphasise the danger of mortal beauty and the proximity of sin’. 
Hopkins’ exaggerated fear has caused the critics to misjudge not only the 
Society of Jesus but the purpose of religious life altogether. So Mr Reeves 
writes, ‘his sensuality he punished by the vow of chastity, his pride and 
rebelliousness by the vow of obedience’. That is only half, and the less 
significant half, of the story. Religious life is not a sacrifice undertaken 
only for self-conquest or self-expression, but ultimately for love. Unfor- 
tunately ‘love of God’ is a well-worn phrase, and. people find it difficult 
to believe a man who says he lives his life for this. Or rather, they find it 
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difficult to believe that he means anything real. But the love of God may 
be as real and as compelling as the love of husband or wife; the love of 
God was intensely real to Hopkins, as the now famous letter to Bridges 
testifies: ‘the only person I am in love with seldom, especially now, stirs 
my heart sensibly, and when he does I cannot always “make capital” of it’. 
Of course he was afraid of disloyalty, not to a formula or an institution, 
but to a person. And when all the terrible heart-searching and torment 
was over there remained the final sonnets. If, as Mr Reeves says, ‘nothing 
in English poetry is so powerful outside Macbeth’, it is difficult to believe 
that the ‘renunciations and privations he endured maimed his genius’. 
If that is a maiming, all credit to the Society of Jesus for such a fruitful 
maiming. No, Hopkins, like any artist, needed pruning (it is not pleasant 
to think of the super-aesthetical young man he might have been) and the 
Society of Jesus pruned well. If the pruning was severe the fruit was rich, 
and it is time we gave due credit not only to Hopkins’ luxuriant muse 


but to the refining Jesuit discipline. Gerarp Meath, oP. 


Some PrincipLes oF Fiction. By Robert Liddell. (Jonathan Cape; 
12s. 6d.) 

Mr Liddell’s new book on the novel suffers by comparison with his 
earlier work, A Treatise on the Novel. If (according to the dust-jacket) 
the problems treated in the new book are ‘more fundamental’ than those 
in the Treatise, their effect on the reader is much less profound. The later 
book gives the impression of having been composed too near the author’s 
notebooks, so that much of the interesting material of the earlier chapters 
is either too insufficiently or too superficially argued, and the oditer dicta 
of the final chapter have not the underlying unity to justify this grouping. 

That there is a definite, if limited, place for this kind of abstract dis- 
cussion about fiction, Mr Liddell’s own Treatise and Mr Percy Lubbock’s 
The Craft of Fiction have sufficiently demonstrated, but in spite of these 
successes, this is a difficult field to cultivate, because abstract generalisation 
remains, invariably, alien to effective discussion of literature. The blue- 
print is inimical to literary criticism. Mr Liddell, of course, avoids the 
blue-print, and generally resists the temptations of turning legislator, but 
his obvious predilection for the kind of novel written by Henry James, 
Jane Austen and Miss Compton-Burnett, tends to make him insensitive to 
the value of novel patterns existing outside that scheme. Tolstoy and 
Dostoievsky, for instance, are rebuked for their lack of composition, and 
Hardy’s prose style is examined and corrected. It is through ultra~Jamesian 
spectacles, then, that Mr Liddell sees ‘the form’ of the novel, but if the 
clarity of the vision blinds him to the form of War and Peace, it does not— 
apparently—conceal that of The Heir of Redclyffe. Such wayward judg- 
ments are a severe handicap to the kind of general discussion Mr Liddell 
proposes for himself. 
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The externality of Mr Liddell’s conception of ‘form’ (one feels,’ at 
times, it could be expressed in graph terms) is present in his interesting 
first chapter, when he suggests the contemporary ‘standardisation of life’ 
has made more difficult the novelist’s task of choosing a suitable subject. 
Surely, in spite of changing economic and social circumstances, the human 
personality as such—the subject of the artist—neither increases nor 
diminishes as potential artistic material; the days of Mr Leopold Bloom 
were shaped by the modern ‘standardisation of life’, but Joyce found in 
them justification for a contemporary statement of the Ulysses theme. 
Mr Liddell’s observation that ‘we are not responsible for the effects of our 
writing on other people, further than our intention goes . . . and purity 
of intention is to be deduced by the methods of literary criticism, and no 
others, from style not biography—for a vicious man can sometimes remain 
a virtuous writer’, might well be pondered by those whose minds are 
exercised by the moral effect of the novels of M. Mauriac and Mr 
Graham Greene. It seems odd, however, that when Mr Liddell should 
make so explicit a moral distinction between the man and his writing, he 
should, in the next paragraph, offer Fowler’s Modern English Usage as 
suitable reading for spiritual advancement. 

The appendix is chiefly interesting for its remarks on Alain Fournier, 
in whom there has been a recent revival of interest. The more general 
concern of the appendix casts an interesting sidelight on the question of 
‘the Catholic novel’. Here, Mr Liddell suggests, ‘Christian’ is a term which 
‘might sometimes be fittingly applied to writers, such as Fournier and 
Forrest Reid, who while indifferent to dogma, were extraordinarily sensi- 
tive to the supernatural. ‘The argument, as Mr Liddell develops it, certainly 
causes reflection, but it is too vaguely formulated, too susceptible to 
unwarrantable extension, to carry conviction, and in this it is characteristic 
of the book as a whole, where the force of the discussion is continually 
lessened by being too casually organised and insufficiently developed. 

Ian GrEGoR 


Tue Names or Jesus. By Vincent Taylor. (Macmillan; 12s. 6d.) 

Dr Taylor is a scholar who owes much to Bultmann and the ‘Form 
Criticism’ schcol, but in this study of the names and titles of our Lord 
there is little that a Catholic must necessarily disagree with, disagreements 
mainly concerned with the dating of the Pastoral and Catholic Epistles 
presupposed, and the use of the word ‘creative’ with regard to the develop- 
ment of theology. His endeavour is to penetrate the mind of the primitive 
Church by studying the frequency and shifting popularity of the names 
and titles given to Christ by himself, his apostles and his earliest followers: 
each generation, almost each decade, shows how those that were inadequate 
to express their vision or their devotion were discarded and others found 
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or popularised which were more satisfying. This treatment of the embryo- 
nic development of Christology is stimulating, but two criticisms might be 
made: first, since this study is based on written sources and on oral tradi- 
tion only in so far as it survives in written sources, conclusions regarding 
the popularity of this or that title at a given moment in a given place 
cannot be extended to the Church as a whole; secondly, a distinction 
should perhaps be made between names and titles which were genuinely 
universal, popular and liturgical, and those which may have been no more 
than a literary device—for example, the ‘I am . . .’ sayings in the Gospel 
according to St John, and certain titles used in the Apocalypse. Never- 
theless, in outline Dr Taylor’s thesis is convincing, and the short separate 
studies of each title or group of ticles are satisfying to mind and heart in 
their combination of learning and devotion. 

BenET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


Tue Root or THE Vine: Essays in Biblical Theology. By Anton Frid- 
richsen and others, (Dacre Press; 16s.) 

This is a collection of essays by the former New Testament Professor 
at Uppsala University, Sweden, and some of his pupils. The collection was 
planned by the Anglican Benedictine, Fr Gregory Dix, after whose death 
the burden of publication fell on the Rev. A. G. Hebert, of Kelham. 
Its purpose is to let English readers and scholars know what is going on 
in the Swedish scriptural world, and in particular to exhibit the handling 
of the newer typological school uf exegesis. Since the Uppsala School seems 
to be equally at home in French, German, and English (in which all the 
present essays have been written), the task of comprehension has been 
made easy. 

These Swedish writers are rediscovering for themselves the Catholic 
theology that their Protestant ancestors cast away at the Reformation. And 
they are rejoicing, quite rightly, in their new discovery, which must surely 
lead them back—if they proceed logically—into the unity of the Church. 
This is the exciting and interesting fact about this book for us English 
Catholics, and we will do well to follow the movement (and of course 
more especially the parallel movement in this country) with sympathy 
and appreciation, Above all, they are rediscovering the notion of the 
spiritual unity of the Old and New Testaments and the Catholic idea of 
the Church as the Body of Christ. 

This is not to say that all the conclusions and ideas of these Swedish 
theologians conform to strict Catholic orthodoxy; but it seems to the 
reviewer that the Holy Spirit is breathing among them a new life and a 
Catholic approach to Christ, which Catholics who live at ‘the centre’ must 
neither despise nor ignore but on the contrary encourage and assist as 
far as they can. J. B. Orcrarp, o.s.B. 
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Tue Waite Man’s Ditemma. By Lord Boyd Orr. (Allen and Unwin; 
gs. 6d.) 


This book, though short (it has only 117 pages), is of the greatest 
importance and interest. Lord Boyd Orr sets out to show that the food 
resources of the world are not adequate to maintain the present population, 
which is increasing at a greater rate than in any other period of history. 
Woven into this thesis is a fascinating survey of the history of civilisation 
in terms of man’s relations with his material environment. Deforestation, 
soil erosion, man-made deserts are all part of the story. 


The outstanding theme is hunger and its overwhelming and paramount 
importance in promoting revolution and producing chaos. The accom- 
panying theme is power: that of the more developed countries of the 
West. He observes in them, what is true of every neurotic individual, 
the unwillingness and inability to react to a new and different situation, 
except with a response which would have been adequate and successful in 
the past, but is wholly inadequate in the present circumstances, and he 
quotes Professor Toynbee in saying ‘nothing fails like worldly success’, 
The compulsive repetition of a policy and attitude that have been suc- 
cessful in the past, now that conditions are different, seems to him to be 
the main blockage to the solution of the problem of feeding the world. 
‘Nineteenth-century economics and politics cannot carry twentieth- 
century science.” 

Lord Boyd Orr shows how the Western powers could co-operate with 
the East in a world-embracing plan to develop and husband the resources 
of the earth. This would give ample scope to the scientists and technicians, 
and all the industrial undertakings now concerned with armaments could 
be absorbed in food production, He foresees that in a century or two this 
phenomenal increase in population will reach some kind of stability, if in 
the meantime hunger can be averted; if not, the destruction of Western 
civilisation is inevitable. 

The ‘White Man’s Dilemma’ is in fact this: He must choose between 
destruction, or a modification of the view which he has of himself in 
relation to the world: black, brown, and yellow. He is now called upon 
to do collectively what each human being is bound to do individually 
in his journey from the cradle to the grave. At each stage of development, 
from the breast to solid foods; from infancy to childhood; from puberty 
to adolescence; and finally adulthood with its recurring demands for 
adjustment and reorientation; he must, as St Paul well knew, ‘put away 
childish things’, although at each earlier stage such responses had been 
suitable and fitting. With growing maturity this act of ‘putting away’ has 
to be more and more conscious. It is the recurrent sacrifice each individual 
has to make, and it is this kind of sacrifice that Lord Boyd Orr is calling 
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on the Western powers to make in face of the present grave situation. 
The world is hungry: it is dangerous to delay too long. 

Doris Layarp 


Tue Lire anp Work or Sopnoctes. By F. J. H. Letters, (Sheed and 
Ward; 18s.) 

This is the second Sophoclean study from New South Wales within 
three years, but not so stimulating and commendable as Professor Wal- 
dock’s. Such merits indeed as it contains are compromised by the errors 
in its opening chapters, which are so gross and damaging to Athens and 
to Sophocles that we are obliged immediately to correct them. 

Passing over such oddities as the reference to Cybele (p. 1) and the 
description of Nausicaa’s game of ball as rounders (p. 39), and the mis- 
print Athens for Athena (p. 20 fin), we notice Hippodamus described as 
Themistocles’ engineer (p. 5): it was of course for Pericles that he town- 
planned Piraeus in the modern American manner. Marathon (p. 55) should 
be Salamis (correct on p. 38) for Sophocles’ first public appearance. He 
died in 406, at ninety, and if he sometimes sighed for his lost youth and 
at the burdens of age, to argue that he was obsessed with the subject 
(pp. 57-60) is as exaggerated as to say (p. 58) that this feeling was 
‘peculiar to Athens’, That Athenian education, compared with Roman, 
neglected the three R’s (p. 38) is just untrue: every Athenian learned 
to read, write and calculate; they were perhaps more literate than we 
succeed in being today. 

Mr Letters is very preoccupied with Athenian morality. His indigna- 
tion leads him to wildly mistaken judgments on the Athenian attitude to 
women, marriage and the family, to put the Athenian birth-rate impossibly 
low, to say that infanticide was rife and that only the desire for post- 
humous offerings induced the Athenian to marry and have children at all. 
He jibes at the Athenian ephebe as ‘more feminine in manner and feature 
than a boy should ever be’, and mutters that ‘Greek athleticism was not 
inconsistent with youthful effeminacy, a truth that modern worshippers of 
athletics might well ruminate’. What nonsense this all is! A. W. Gomme 
has proved that Athenian women had substantial freedom, influence and 
respect, the birth-rate was exceptionally high, ‘higher than in modern 
Greece’ (Population of Athens, Blackwell, 1933); infanticide there is 
improbable, nearly every Athenian was married, and had considerably 
more than two children as a rule. Even Letters (p. 53) admits that 
Sophocles had four sons and probably as many daughters; in fact, his 
population statistics (p. 10) are at least 100 per cent too low: Gomme 
gives for Attica in 431 B.c., 172,000 citizens, 28,500 metics, and 115,000 
slaves, That manual labour was necessarily abhorrent to a freeborn Athenian 
(pp. 30-1) was dismissed long ago as a ‘grotesque’ idea by Zimmern (The 
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Greek Commonwealth); they worked in factories and on the land, and 
through the fifth century a large number of Thetes, and very few slaves 
at all, were oarsmen in the Fleet. 

Mr Letters judges Sophocles to have been a perverted hedonist, but he 
fails, except verbally (p. 67 fin), to reconcile this moral depravity with 
the spirituality and nobility of his works, The Catholic distinction between 
formal and material sin, and the concept of invincible ignorance do not 
occur to him. But need we really, with him, accept the theory of 
Sophocles’ moral obliquity? The anecdote he makes so much of (pp. 41-2) 
need not be so ill interpreted (cf. Sir C. Mackenzie’s Pericles), Mr 
Letters’ comment on Plato’s Rep. I, 29, that the Poet’s joy to be free of 
the tyranny of Eros is undoubtedly ‘an allusion to the homosexual friend- 
ships of the palaestra’ is only an undoubted proof that he has not studied 
the text. 

The only damning witness against Sophocles is Hieronymus Rhodius 
(300 B.c.), whom page 51 professes to quote ipsissimis verbis from Athen- 
aeus, Actually page 51 gives only a brief epitome, more damaging than 
the extensive original since it multiplies the occasion (‘at times he com- 
mitted greater excesses’) and omits its suspicious vulgarity. Studying that 
original, what are we to say? It is a quotation in c. 200 a.p. of an alleged 
story of 300 B.c., about a man who died a hundred years earlier. It is the 
only suggestion of moral turpitude against him; there is no hint even in 
Aristophanes, Let Sophocles on the other hand speak in his own defence. 
Read the plays, consider the wonderful women he created, savour his 
extraordinary spiritual and ethical purity. Remember that he died the 
father of a large family and reputedly still fond of the company of 
women, Surely we may recognise the libel for the scurrility that it is, 
and prefer the verdict of his fellow-citizens, who soon after his death 
were venerating him with an altar as a sort of demigod or saint. 

K. C. THompson 


Rimpavup’s ILLuminations. By Wallace Fowlie. (The Harvill Press; 18s.) 

For Mr Fowlie, ‘Poetry is one of the principal methods of preparation 
by which man tries to change his being into an angelic being’ (p. 134), 
and it is from this point of view that he studies Rimbaud, regarding him 
more as a kind of Prometheus than as the adolescent of genius in revolt 
against the condition humaine, of more pedestrian but more convincing 
literary criticism. The theory of angelism does not really seem to bring us 
any nearer to understanding the poet who said bitterly, ‘Moi! moi que me 
suis dit mage ou ange...” (Ume Saison en Enfer), when at last he came 
to some sort of terms with reality. 

The value of this book lies in the closely-knit and highly sensitive 
analyses of the prose-poems of the /lluminations, grouped according to 
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their theme under the following headings: Childhood; Life of the Poet; 


Nature; City; Mystic Vision, Mr Fowlie sheds considerable light on the 
interconnection of the successive images of which each Illumination is 
composed and makes interesting suggestions about their possible source. 

It is very useful to have the complete text in French and English, as 
well as the commentary, although Mr Fowlie, by giving an absolutely 
literal translation, has sacrificed the literary quality of the original so that 
it is scarcely possible, in the English version, to appreciate the poet who 
regulated the form and movement of each consonant and tried to invent 
‘un verbe poétique accessible, un jour ou |’autre, 4 tous les sens’ (Alchimie 
du Verbe). Indeed, this version often shows that literal translation is not 
even necessarily accurate. It is a little surprising to find Beaumarchais’ 
cheeky page Chérubin transformed into Fauntleroy (pp. 176, 177); in 
Mouvement (pp. 214, 215) surely ‘s’isole sur l’arche’ should have been 
rendered ‘withdraws into the ark’, especially in view of the ‘lumiére 
diluvienne’ earlier in the poem. 


L. A. Zaina 


NOTICES 


SeLection 1 (Sheed and Ward, 165s.) is the first issue of ‘a yearbook of 
contemporary thought’. It includes material from periodicals not always 
easily available to the general reader, and such contributions as Professor 
Evans-Pritchard’s (on Nuer religion), Fr Victor White’s (on “The Scandal 
of the Assumption’) and Josef Pieper’s (on “Ihe Reign of Antichrist’) are 
examples of the catholicity of the editors’ selection and of the permanent 
value of this new enterprise. 


Sr ATHANASIUS ON THE INCARNATION (Mowbray, 7s. 6d.), translated by 
an Anglican Sister, first appeared during the war, and a new and revised 
edition of this basic Christian text, with an introduction by C. S. Lewis, 
is very welcome. 


Tue Conquest oF Devit’s Istanp (Max Parrish, 10s. 6d.) is an 
account by Charles Péan of the work of the Salvation Army among con- 
victs in French Guiana. It is a remarkable record of Christian charity 
and of the unrelenting efforts of a great organisation in bringing to an 
end the inhuman conditions in the notorious penal settlements which for 
so long dishonoured the name of France. 


Tue Story oF THE ‘TRAPP FamiLy SinceRs (Bles, 16s.) describes the 
story of an impoverished Austrian family which found a new life in 
America as a band of singers. Cor unum et anima una is the motto of 
this happy family, united in faith and music, and the author, Maria 
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Augusta Trapp, gives a delightful picture of their life and the religious 
strength which has sustained it. 


Tue Conressions oF Jean-Jacques Rousseau appears in a new 
translation by J. M. Cohen (Penguin Classics, §s.), and provides afresh 
the evidence of Rousseau’s genius and of its disturbing impact on a new 
world he did so much to influence. 


Tracuinc as A Vocation, by M. Pauline Parker, 1.8.v.m. (Burns Oates, 
gs. 6d.), is described as ‘A handbook for Catholic teachers’ and is a sound 
and realistic guide. Principles are firmly stated, but their application in a 
modern environment is not avoided, and the book should be useful in 
training-colleges to help in the process of distinguishing the educational 
wood from the trees of the syllabus. 


Letters to a Nurse, by John McKee (Glasgow; John Burns, 7s. 6d.) 
is not a guide to hospital etiquette: it is a simply and humorously written 
piece of Christian apologetic which should be valuable for anyone who has 
a job in the modern world and wants to know some of the answers to the 
problems it creates. 


Tue Tripent, the annual review of the Britannia Society at the Univer- 
sity of Fribourg, Switzerland, reappears this year for the first time since 
the beginning of the war. It contains articles on various aspects of New- 
man’s work, and the contributors include H. Francis Davis and Charles 
Journet. Copies are obtainable from the Catholic Records Press, Exeter, 
price 2s. 6d. 


CORRIGENDUM 


The review of Professor Dodd’s Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel 
in the last issue of BLACKFRIARS contained a seriously misleading printer’s 
error. The sentence on page 362, line 7, should read: ‘For instance, in 
the discourse on the Bread of Life (ch. vi) a Christian would easily sec 
the reference to the Eucharist: the non-Christian would not see that, but 
would eventually be brought so far as to see that some form of union 
between the disciple and Christ was meant, without understanding the 
mode of establishing it’. 


